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All the domestic animals are subject to 
abnormality or disease of the heart. For the 
purpose of this discussion I propose to apply 
my remarks particularly to the horse and dog. 
I do this for two reasons: firstly, that I am 
more familiar with that aspect of the subject, 
and secondly, because it is on behalf of these 
two animals that the veterinary surgeon is 
most frequently consulted. 

The heart is the most important organ of the 
body: health depends upon its efficiency. It is 
the hardest worked organ in the body: its 
action starts during foetal life and continues 
without intermission until death intervenes. In 
the course of its life without rest it is called 
to react to stress and strain such as is the lot of 
no other tissue in the body. 

The action of the heart is controlled and 
co-ordinated by a delicate, intricate and sensi- 
tive nervous system, ie. the vagus and 
sympathetic. These nerves are widely dis- 
tributed, and their influence is such that calls, 
necessitating a response on the part of the 
heart, may be received from any part of the 
body. The calls may be trivial or serious; in 
any case they are always urgent and necessitate 
immediate response. An organ subject to such 
conditions of work must be given great stores 
of reserve energy and power if it is to survive. 
The utilisation of this reserve is called com- 
pensation, and the health of the heart depends 
upon this process. The compensating power of 
the average heart is so good that it may be 
subjected to functional and even = organic 
djsease and yet be efficient and give no cause 
for alarm. The power of compensation depends 
upon the vitality of the myocardium. Degenera- 
tion or nutritional defects in the myocardium 
are the greatest tragedy of any heart. 

The disorders of the heart can be conveniently 
grouped as follows :— 

(a) Those functional in nature. 
(b) Those due to disturbances of nutrition 
or of the circulatory system. 


*Paper presented in opening a discussion on 
this subject at the Annual General Meeting of 
the Royal Counties Veterinary Medicai Associa- 
tion, held at Reading, January 27th, 1939. 


(c) Those associated with some structural 
defect, alteration, or disease. 

The majority of our cases are included in 
group A. Fortunately, most can be alleviated 
by treatment or by the compensating power of 
the heart muscle. 


Group B does not show great incidence in the 
dog or horse. Apart from those cases in which 
there is a sudden more or less complete blockage 
of the coronary circulation, recovery often 
occurs. 

Cases which fall into group C are frequently 
encountered. Congenital defects in structure 
seldom change for the better. As a rule they 
are incompatible with a reasonable term of 
life. 

Acquired structural defects such as organic 
valvular disease are in themselves permanent 
and incurable. These cases are not without 
hope, for good compensation can make up for 
any loss of mechanical’ efficiency which 
structural alterations may entail. 

The normal heart’s response to the tissue’s 
demands, following upon exercise or effort, is to 
increase its output per beat and to accelerate 
the contractions of its muscle. 


When a similar call is made upon a diseased 
heart it is seldom that there can be an increase 
in output per beat. Safety depends upon an 
increase in the number of contractions or beats 
per minute. The volume of blood discharged 
per beat may be considerably less than normal, 
but the amount discharged insta given time is 
increased by the acceleration of beats and is 
usually sufficient in some measure to meet 
requirements. 

The output of a beart during contraction or 
systole is governed by the efficiency of the fill- 
ing process during diastole. The filling process 
depends upon the venous inflow into the right 
auricle. The venous inflow is influenced by the 
action of the lungs, the diaphragm which 
increases intra-abdominal pressure the 
action of the skeletal muscles. The force or con- 
tractile power of the heart muscle is largely 
dependent upon the length of its muscle fibres: 
it follows, therefore, that a good filling or 
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stretching during diastole determines the effi- 
ciency of systole or contraction, 

The above statements, of course, apply to a 
myocardium which is at a reasonable standard 
of structure or nutrition. If the myocardium is 
the subject of gross structural or nutritional 
defects a too energetic filling will over-tax its 
strength, dilatation will occur and there will 
be stoppage due to overload. To some extent 
the pericardium forms a last line of defence 
against undue dilatation. This was proved by 
O’Shaughnessy and myself in our experimental 
work on the racing greyhound. 

From these few remarks it will be seen that 
the regularity and efficiency of the heart 
depends upon certain well-defined factors :— 


(a) The sufficiency of the venous inflow. 
(b) The tone of its nervous system. 

(c) Its nutrition. 

(d) The health of the myocardium. 

(e) The efficiency of its valves. 


Deviation from the normal in any of these 
essentials means that the heart has ceased to 
be 100 per cent. efficient and therefore can be 
classified as diseased. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that many of 
the above lesions can be recognised in life either 
by their general effects or by such aids to diag- 
nosis as the history of the case, inspection, 
palpation, percussion and auscultation. 

The clinical examination of a patient depends 
upon these facts. 

The history of the case is most important. It 
will often point quite definitely to some cardiac 
dysfunction. The cardinal points of such a 
history are shortness of breath, undue panting 
on exercise, palpitations, lassitude, yawning, 
indifferent appetite and cyanosis of the visible 
mucous membranes. There may be a chronic 
cough, diuresis or diarrhoea. These symptoms 
follow as a direct result of a poor venous 
inflow. A poor inflow leads to back pressure. 
The effects of back pressure are show’ in the 
cyanosed membranes, in the peripheral circula- 
tion, and in the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera. Diarrhoea and anorexia are the direct 
result of passive congestion in the mucous 
membrane of the alimentary tract. Shortness 
of breath follows’ interference with the 
pulmonary circulation and ventilation. Lassi- 
tude and yawning are associated with cerebral 


oedema and a tired or weak myocardium. 
Palpitation is the outward sign of an 


embarrassed myocardium. 


INSPECTION 


An inspection of a patient may reveal altera- 
tions in carriage, and conformation. There may 
be oedema of the abdominal wall or in the 
extremities. There may be enlargement of the 
abdominal viscera, especially of the liver and 
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spleen, and effusions in the serous cavities also 
may occur. 

The shoulders and elbows tend to be 
abducted, the head held downwards, the eyes 
glassy and respiration largely abdominal and of 
the well-known “ broken-wind” type. If the 
disease is of long standing the chest tends to 
become barrelled and the intercostal muscles 
brought into visible action. I have noticed that 
in the dog the blowing in and out of the cheeks 
may be a sign of cardiac as well as pulmonary 
embarrassment. 

Pulsations in a distended jugular vein may be 
evident and the extremities are often cold. 

In the dog one can usually recognise the site 
of the apex beats in an inspection of the thorax. 
The beat may be absent or it may be abnormal 
in rate, rhythm or in extent. Absence, per se. 
does not necessarily indicate disease, neither 
does a more forcible beat than normal. The 
former may be due to such extraneous causes 
aus an increase in the subcutaneous fat, pleural 
or pericardal effusion, or excessive thickness of 
the wall of the chest; the latter may simply 
be a response to excitement or exertion. 

On the other hand, an absent, dull or diffuse 
upex beat is often associated with a weak or 
failing myocardium, and a forcible beat with 
hypertrophy of the left ventricle. 

Visible Peripheral, Arterial, or Venous Pulsa- 
tions.—Marked arterial pulsation systolic in time 
Ilay Sometimes be seen in the carotid of a horse 
ufter a hard race. It simply may be a measure 
of the reaction of a hypertrophied left ventricle 
ina trained heart. If it is regular and settles 
down in from five to 20 minutes it need occasion 
no alarm, If it is irregular and persists it may 
indicate an incompetence in the aortic valve, 
undue hypertrophy of the left ventricle or 
hyperpiesis. A marked pulsation in a distended 
jugular vein invariably indicates regurgitation 
due to incompetence, functional or organic, in 
the tricuspid valve, dilatation of the right 
auricle or a too-rapid filling of that cavity. A 
slight pulsation in the jugular is often of no 
consequence, being simply the indirect result of 
increased intra-thoracic pressure following 
effort. 

Cyunosis is u certain sign of cardiac dys- 
function. This dysfunction may be primarily 
cardiac; in most cases it is associated with 
dilatation. It may, however, be indirect and 
associated with interference with the pulmonary 
circulation or ventilation or enlargement of the 
liver and spleen. 

A moist oedemic membrane is another sign of 
cardiac dysfunction but by no means a certain 
one. 

I have found that the following test is a good 
guide of circulatory efficiency. By thumb 
pressure devascularise an area of the buccal 
mucous membrane. If the circulation is efficient 
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the blood flush immediately returns when the 
pressure is removed, if it is not efficient the 
return is gradual and often takes place in a 
series of jerks. Very conspicuous superficial 
veins may be of physiological origin but they 
may indicate a right-sided incompetence or 
failure, portal obstruction or even growth in 
the abdomen or thorax. 

Bleeding.—In my experience bleeding from 
the nasal mucosa which occurs after exercise 
and is spontaneous in origin is a sure sign of 
heart trouble. I look upon it as a safety-valve. 
It occurs in two types of case: firstly, in the 
over-trained horse with hyperpiesis whose 
heart is hypertrophied, and secondly, in the 
early stages of dilatation in which the right 
side of the heart, owing to increase in size and 
loss of tone, allows of too great a venous inflow. 
This leads to an increase in the outflow from 
the left side, for the left ventricle may be still 
working at full efficiency. 

Percussion is of most value in the dog. It 
enables one to locate the posterior border of 
the heart and so to gain some idea of its size. 
It is also of use in the differential diagnosis of 
pericardal and pleural effusions. In an enlarged 
heart due to hypertrophy or dilatation the 
posterior border is pushed back beyond the 
sixth rib. 

Palpation at the site of the apex beat is of 
considerable use. We can determine its position, 
regularity, extent and force. In hypertrophy 
and hyperpiesis the apex beat is full and 
strong. The apex beat of the chronic interstitial 
nephritic dog with hyperpiesis is sudden and 
shock-like. We may appreciate vibrations 
which are called “thrills.” A thrill which is 
systolic in time may indicate mitral incom- 
petence, one which is presystolic or diastolic in 
time invariably indicates mitral occlusion or 
stenosis. We can distinguish the vibrations of 
pleural or pericardial friction for they are of a 
to-and-fro character and they do not synchronise 
with the heart beats. 

In the failing heart the apex beat is soft and 
dull. It may be absent. In these cases there is 
always obstruction to the venous inflow and 
consequent back pressure. By passing the hand 
back to the abdomen we may appreciate an 
enlargement of the liver or spleen and occasion- 
ally an expansile pulsation in these organs. 

Auscultation—In the proper performance of 
this art, a reasonable knowledge of the cardiac 
eycle and of the anatomy of the heart is 
necessary. In the normal heart two sounds are 
heard, a long and a short one. The first, a long 
sound, is caused partly by the closure of the 
auricular-ventricular valves and partly by the 
contraction of the ventricular muscle. The 
second, or short, sound is due partly to the 
closure of the aortic and pulmonary valves and 
partly to the vibrations in the walls of the aorta 
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und pulmonary artery. The first sound marks 
the onset of ventricular systole; the second 
marks the onset of diastole. The attached dia- 
gram illustrates the position of systole and 
diastole in the cardiac cycle. 

NORMAL HEART SOUNDS. 


a 


SYSTOLE. OIASTOLE 


Normally these sounds are clear and distinct. 
Alterations in tone or the presence of adventi- 
tious sounds are useful guides as to the state of 
the heart. The sounds can be heard plainly at 
the apex area but before an interpretation is 
given all areas should be examined. 

The variations in tone may be classified as 
follows :— 

(a) Alterations in tone. 
(b) Alterations in rhythm. 
(c) Adventitious sounds. 

Tone.—A_ strong first sound indicates a 
healthy ventricular myocardium, a soft sound 
the reverse. The latter may be heard in the 
animal debilitated by illness. If the myocardium 
is degenerated and failing the sound may be 
completely lost. A sharp, short and sudden 
second sound accompanies hyperpiesis. It is 
frequently heard in cases of chronic interstitial 
nephritis. In these cases it is accentuated out 
of all proportion to the first sound and the 
latter is often obscured by a systolic murmur. 
If it is accompanied by a loud first sound and 
the apex beat is pushed back it indicates 
cardiac hypertrophy. It must be remembered 
that as age advances arteries lose some of their 
elasticity and there is a consequent rise in the 
blood pressure. Therefore an accentuated 
second sound is not of such importance in an 
old animal as it is in a young one. In the case 
of pleural or pericardial effusion both sounds 
are diminished in intensity or they may be lost 
entirely to the stethoscope. 

Alterations in Rhythm.—Duplication and re- 
duplication of the heart sounds is generally 
associated with functional disturbance ; 
normally, the auricles and ventricles are syn- 
chronised with their fellows of the opposite side. 
When the first sound is doubled it shows that 
there is a loss of synchronisation between the 
mitral and tricuspid valves and their respective 
ventricles. It may indicate some nerve dys- 
function or an increase in the aortic or 
pulmonary pressure. In pneumonia cases it is a 
very bad sign. Duplication of the second sound 
is not a common occurrence. It occurs in lung 
cases and is due to an increase in the pulmonary 
pressure. I have heard it on occasion in cases 
of interstitial nephritis. 
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DUPLICATION OF 
S&COND Sound 


OvPLICATION OF 
FIRST SOUND. 


aN 


Duplication of the first sound produces a 
rhythm which resembles that of a galloping 
horse, that of the second a cantering one. A 
double first sound is a common diagnostic sign 
of a dilated or a strained heart. When the 
heart sounds are reduced in volume and length 
so that they become “ tic-tac” in character, 
myocardial degeneration or weakness is to be 
feared. This rhythm is often to be heard 
towards the end of a long debilitating and fatal 
illness. 

Regular disturbances of cardiac rhythm, if 
there is at the same time synchronisation 
between the right and left hearts, are of no 
great consequence. This condition is often 
encountered in both the dog and the horse. 

If the heart beats are more in number than 
the pulse beats the condition known as “ extra 
systole” is present. This is a functional dis- 
turbance and it is due to a premature con- 
traction of the auricles or ventricles. It may 
proceed to “ auricular flutter ” or “ fibrillation,” 
in which case there is a complete disproportion 
between the contractions of the auricles and 
the ventricles and between the beats of the 
heart and pulse. The onset of auricular 
fibrillation is a sign of a failing heart. When 
it occurs previous systolic murmurs tend to 
disappear although diastolic ones may remain. 

The pulse is the sentinel of the heart; when 
irregularities are recognised attention should be 
paid to the heart. When there is disproportion 
in beats danger threatens. 

Adventitious Sounds.—In cases of anaemia, 
weakness or debility, a humming noise may be 
heard over the base of the heart. It is systolic 
in time. This is thought to be due to an’ incom- 
plete filling of the pulmonary artery which 
allows of excessive vibration in its walls. 
Haemic murmurs may occasionally be heard 
over large arteries. 

Other murmurs arise as the result of 
structural alterations in the heart valves, 
alterations in the velocity of the blood stream 
and changes in its viscosity. They may be 
endocardial, exocardial or vascular in origin. 

Endocardial sounds are related to the events 
of the cardiac circle. By timing these sounds 
and their relation to the normal heart sounds it 
is possible to form some idea of. their source 
of origin. Endocardial murmurs may be due to 
incompetent valves which allow of regurgita- 
tion, or to obstruction. A murmur which occurs 
before the first sound is pre-systolic in time. It 
indicates an obstructive lesion of the mitral or 
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tricuspid valve and generally means mitral 
stenosis. An obstructive murmur is generally 
associated with a_ systolic or regurgitant 
murmur for it is rare to get obstruction without 


incompetence. Murmurs of obstruction are 
M/TRAL: 
REGURGITATION. OBSTRUCT/ON. 


SysToLic PRES YSTOLIC 
MURMUR MuRMUR 
AORTIC 
OBSTRUCTION 
SYSTOLIC Dias Reeuhe 
OBSTAUCTION. 4 
il 
SysToLi¢ PRE SYSTOLIC AND 
DIASTOLIC, SysTourc. 


generally loud or strong and they tend to be 
conducted for some distance from the site of 
origin. 

A murmur which occurs during the first 
sound and is continued almost to the second 
sound is systolic in time. It indicates incom- 
petence or regurgitation at the mitral or 
tricuspid valve. It generally means tricuspid 
regurgitation. The latter is the commonest 
valvular lesion in the horse or dog. 

A murmur which coincides with the second 
sound and is continued after that sound is 
diastolic in time. It is associated with 
obstruction or incompetence of the aortic and 
pulmonary valves. In my experience these 
lesions are rare in the horse. 


AORTIC. 


REGURGITATION 


| ln, 


Diasrozic Murmur. 


All murmurs which are the result of con- 
current debility or disease are systolic in time 
and of a regurgitant nature. Presystolic or 
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diastolic murmurs indicate structural changes 
in the valves. Functional defects invariably 
give rise to systolic murmurs. Organic murmurs 
are always of a louder note than are functional 
ones. I have heard the whistling presystolic 
murmur of mitral stenosis when standing at a 
distance of three feet from the patient. 

The friction sound of a pericarditis may be 
mistaken for one of endocardial origin. It is a 
to-and-fro sound, one phase occurring during 
systole and one in diastole. It may be confused 
with the to-and-fro or sawing murmur which is 
exhibited by some structural aortic valve 
lesions. In pericarditis, however, the sound 
appears to be just under the stethoscope. 

It is a bad sign when evidence of pre-existing 
murmurs is lost and the two sounds become 
soft and almost equal in extent. The cause is a 
loss of velocity in the blood stream, there being 
insufficient momentum to agitate the valves. It 
is a grave sign of myocardial failure. 

In attempting to assess the significance of a 
murmur one must remember that it only indi- 
cates the presence of a particular lesion. The 
loudness of a murmur is not a correct index of 
the gravity of the lesion. It is the power of 
compensation which matters and compensation 
depends upon the state of the myocardium, If 
compensation fails the circulatory force or 
velocity may insuflicient to produce a 
murmur. The return of a murmur or even the 
increasing loudness of one which has been 
feeble may in actual fact be an indication of an 
improvement in myocardial tone and power. A 
consideration of the general state of the animal 
is often of far greater value from the point of 
view of prognosis than are any murmurs which 
may exist. 

General signs which are of value in assessing 
the importance of a murmur or any heart 
disease dysfunction are: 

1. Irregularities in the pulse, if they indicate 
extra systoles, auricular flutter or fibrillation. 

2. Pulsations in superficial distended veins 
indicating overfilling or regurgitation into the 
right auricle. The auricular wall is thin and is 
the least resistant to strain. 

3. Cyanosis: this indicates obstruction on the 
left side and loss in pulmonary ventilation: 


4. Chronic cough and shortness of breath in 
exertion. 

5. Oedema and congestion. 

6. Loss of appetite and failure to take rest. 


TREATMENT 
This must be on general lines such as will 
raise the general bodily tone. If the general 
health is improved the cardiac tone will 
improve. 
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Diet should be small in quantity and of a 
maximum in nutrition value and quality. Avoid 
excess of highly nitrogenous foods, attend to 
general hygiene, skin, etc., and supply abundant 
fresh air. If the general condition is fair and 
there is a reasonable degree of compensation 
graduated exercise is extremely useful. If the 
reverse is the case absolute rest may be essen- 
tial. Avoid fatigue. 

Medicinally give genera] tonies. I have found 
arycil and metatone useful in this respect. 
Digitalis or digitalin is the sheet anchor in 
heart disease. It will slow up the racing heart 
and it is a wonderful myocardial restorative. 
If a careful watch be kept upon the pulse and 
appetite it may be given in relatively high 
dosage. Glucose and sugar appear to have a 
good effect as a heart muscle food, and one of 
my favourite treatments is to supply ordinary 
boiled sugar or honey ad /rbitum. 

Throughout the treatment it isa good practice 
to keep the bowels in a laxative state, not 
purging, and by diuretics assure good renal 
function. 

I am afraid that I have not done full justice 
to my subject, but it is difficult to condense into 
such a short time all I would like to say about 
the heart. It has always interested me—an 
interest which was greatly stimulated by my 
old chief, Lord Dawson, who, in my opinion, has 
done more than any other person to promote 
clinical interest in this important organ. 

May I end by quoting four rules which I 
always keep in mind :—- 

1. Do not look upon the heart as an isolated 
organ; deal vith it as an {mportant part of the 
animal machine. 

2. Avoid putting undue strain on 
tissue. 

3. Do not worry too much about murmurs; 
it is the myocardium which matters and 
hypertrophy is nattire’s method of cure. 

4. Always exercise a “ heart” dog free of a 
lead. When he feels embarrassed he will stop 
and not try to keep up with his master. Never 
turn a “ heart ” horse out to grass. He has not 


a diseased 


the sagacity of the «dog aind uncontrolled 
liberty may do untold harm. 
Dr. McCunn, responding to the invitation 


extended to him by the President (Colonel 
Simpson) to introduce his paper, which had 
been circulated to the members prier to the 


meeting, said that the excuse he made for 
bringing that subject forward was two-fold. 


Firstly, as most of his hearers knew, nowadays 
he was more interested in the clinical than in 
the academic side of things, though he had 
passed a number of years in various 
laboratories. Secondly, he- had heen a good long - 
time at the Royal Veterinary College and he 
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could see that a lot of the things that one 
taught were futile unless one could “ show them 
on the table,” or demonstrate them on the 
living animal—at any rate in the subject which 
he now represented, i.e., Anatomy. It was his 
object to try and make it a live subject and 
something which had a bearing on the animals 
when they were alive and not only when they 
were dead. The clinical examination of the 
heart had always intrigued him, more especially 
so as he had the benefit of studying and serving 
as an assistant under several human physicians 
who were very keen on that organ. It always 
struck him as very remarkable that these men 
rarely made use of the electro-cardiograph and 
ether mechanical aids and yet were always able 
to give one a very good idea of what was wrong 
with a person’s heart. When he reverted to the 
veterinary profession he was astonished to find 
that most people did not pay much attention 
to the heart: it was looked upon as a bag of 
inystery. If it was at all irregular it was said 
to be diseased, and that was about as far as 
one went. The only thing done in those days 
was to give the horse a gallop or put him to a 
load, and if he was out of breath at the end, 
one said either that his wind was wrong or 
that his heart was wrong. 


Many of the lessons he had learned through 
doing human medicine could be «upplied to 
anima! medicine for the very good reason that 
physiologists and other people interested in 
human medicine had acquired most of their 
knowledge from animal medicine. The 
physiology of human medicine at the present 
day was largely the physiology of the dog, as 
regarded the heart, the liver or any other organ. 
Therefore when he went back to the veterinary 
college he was rather amazed to recognise that 
very little advance had been made amongst 
veterinary surgeons in respect of the examina- 
tion of the heart. He found that there were 
many veterinary surgeons who could diagnose 
that a horse had a diseased heart or a heart 
that was suffering from dysfunction. He also 
discovered that although their opinion was 
good and he could stand on it—and so he could 
to-day—they could not explain to him how they 
arrived at their conclusion. For this reason, in 
the paper he had tried to deal with the subject 
“right from the bottom,’ endeavouring to 
elucidate certain things about the heart from 
the consideration of basic facts. Many of these 
facts would be known to them and he hoped 
that he would not give offence to anyone by 
repeating them: in his opinion a lecturer should 
presume that his audience knew nothing of the 
subject in hand. This left the field clear for 
the lecturer to develop his subject as was best 
suited to his own particular ideas or ability. 
[Dr. MceCunn continued by drawing attention 
to the principal points made in the paper.] 
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Diseussion 

Mr. H. Bett (Hon. Secretary), who opened the 
discussion, said that he would like to thank 
Dr. McCunn very much for his paper and to ask 
him some questions. He was afraid he was con- 
strained to wonder, when he read his paper, if 
he and the essayist had been listening to the 
same hearts. (Laughter.) 


In regard to the question of compensation, it 
seemed to afford an explanation as to why in 
practice they often saw a dog which they con- 
sidered had got a very bad heart able to take 
a degree of exercise which appeared to be quite 
beyond the powers of another dog whose heart 
was apparently in nothing like so bad a condi- 
tion. That had often been a source of wonder- 
ment to him. One could examine a dog’s heart 
and clearly detect valvular incompetence, and it 
seemed to get about quite well, whereas another 
dog in which the heart sounds were faint appeared 
to be “laid out” by the condition. Digitalis 
was, according to the text-books, contraindicated 
when compensation was failing: how were they 
to know when that was taking place? 


He was glad to hear that Dr. McCunn had met 
some illustrious veterinary surgeons who 
apparently were not able to say exactly why 
they thought hearts were wrong—evidently there 
were a good many members of the profession 
of the same ilk. (Laughter.) 


In reference to Dr. McCunn’s “ pressure 
on the gum” test for cyanosis, they had all 
applied presumably the same test in another 
way—he confessed without himself knowing the 
explanation for it—in picking up a fold of a 
dog’s or cat’s skin and watching how the fold 
reacted when released. He presumed it to be 
an indication of the state of the heart, for he 
found that in a dog that was moribund the skin- 
fold would remain for quite a time in the 
position in which one left it. 


Mr. Bell, in conclusion, asked Dr. McCunn 
what post-mortem changes one would expect 
to find in the myocardium in an animal 
which had suffered from myocarditis. 


Mr. E. J. HEATHER observed that a few minutes 
previously Dr. McCunn had made reference to 
the early stages of heart disease, with particular 
regard to valvular disease of an obstructive 
nature in the dog. He was going to venture 
upon the statement, which he wanted Dr. 
McCunn to follow up and give his opinion upon, 
that there were no early stages of the common 
obstructive heart disease lesions in the dog— 
and that if the dog passed the age of eight years 
it had got a very good chance of living the rest 
of its life without the onset of stenotic lesions, 
but that the age of eight years appeared to be 
favourable, for some reason, for the development 
of those lesions. Further, that their onset was 
sudden, that they did not develop slowly and 
that they were pathologically almost as complete 
within a short time of their onset as they were 
three or four years afterwards. 
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In his opinion the value of looking for a 
cyanotic mucous membrane in the mouth was 
invalidated to a great extent by the fact that the 
onset of stenotic lesions was followed by rapidly 
produced anaemia with cachexia, and with 
dropsy in various parts of the body. 

He should like to emphasise ihe importance 
of the point raised by Dr. McCunn: viz., the 
answer to be given to owner’s question, “ How 
long should I keep this dog, suffering from heart 
disease?” He himself always replied: “ Kee 
it until it stops feeding «nd then have it 
destroyed.” 

Lately, in Oxford—a very damp place—they 
had had during the recent wet weather a very 
large number of cases of chill in dogs, a pre- 
dominant symptom of which was a continued 
and very excessive vomiting which could be 
controlled by the administration cf a_ strong 
gastric sedative—he generally gr.x 
chloretone. In those cases he had found a pro- 
nounced degree of cyanosis one day, to be 
replaced the next day by a brick red ~ eo 
of the mucous membrane of the mouth of the 
dog, and on the day following, this in turn 
giving place to a return to the normal appearance 
of the gums. He would like Dr. McCunn to 
explain that occurrence if he could. 

He wanted to take the essayist to task for 
quoting the Peke as a typical example of 
possessing reserve powers of compensation. 
It had always been his opinion that King 
Charles spaniels and bulldogs had a far greater 
reserve of cumpenniien than had other types of 
dogs: he knew of one King Charles spaniel 
which had had complete aortic stenosis for the 
past eight years; it was eleven years old and 
still looked as fit as any dog of that age. 


Mr. G. P. MALE said that there was one remark 
made by Dr. McCunn with which he agreed 
entirely, viz.: “A consideration »f the general 
state of the animal is often of far greater value 
from the point of view of prognosis than are 
any murmurs which may exist.” He thought it 
was rather a naive remark to make, however, 
after having described many irregularities and 
all sorts of diseased conditions. (Laughter.) It 
had often been said that too great importance 
should not be attached to irregularities of the 
heart in the dog. He thought that remark applied 
with equal force to the horse. After examining a 
large number of horses’ hearts for many years 
he found that, like horses’ hocks, very few 
hearts were the same. The irregularities that 
ccecurred were many, and the question arose: 
how one was to assess them, and if, in a specific 
instance, the enquiry was, “ Should an insurance 
company accept the risk for this horse?” how 
was one to answer that? 


Again, if one was asked the question, “ You 
say this horse is abnormal; do you advise my 
running him in the race?”—one pertess 
requiring great staying power end exertion like 
the Grand National—all the factors involved 
represented a problem of great importance. It 
required great experience to assess these various 
conditions that one met with and he felt sure, 
from what Dr. McCunn had said in his paper, 
that the latter agreed with him there. 


If a horse showed cyanosis with oedema and 
dropsy, the disease of the heart had been present 
for some little time. Of course it was perfectly 
easy then to make a diagnosis, but in the early 
stages, which was when one’s opinion was most 
valuable, it was the most difficult time to give 
it in the case of the horse, In the dog, except 


in the case of the racing greyhound, it did not 
matter so much, 

He would like to ask Dr. McCunn what 
degree of seriousness he would altach to, say, 
a horse with an irregular, intermittent heart: 
one that missed perhaps three beats, went on 
for five cr six beats, missed two more, and so 
on—other symptoms not being present. Again, 
in the horse that had an intermittence while at 
rest and ir which, after exercise, the heart 
returned to normal. 

He did not quite agree with the essayist’s 
remarks about haemorrhage from the nose being 
always a sign of heart affection in the horse, 
because it occurred from injuries to the nose, 
tumours and various other conditions of the 
sinuses, and of the lungs themselves—where 
there were no abnormalities of the heart to be 
found. In horse racing one met with many cases 
of haemorrhage from the nose: in some it was 
only a slight trickle; in others there was a fatal 
haemorrhage. He remembered one case in which 
a two-year-old slight haemorrhage, was 
rested and was then gradually brought back into 
work. It had no sign of heart disease whatso- 
ever, but it went on to the Downs one day, 
had a canter and bled to death. He had heard 
of a case that day—a horse hunted for three 
years that died suddenly in the hunting field. A 
member of the profession made a post-mortem 
examination and found the heart to be “ twice 
the normal size,” yet there was a complete 
absence of premonitory signs. He remembered 
another case of a hunter in which he found a 
most irregular heart. The horse had pneumonia, 
and afterwards the heart remained in exactly 
the same state, and the question was whether 
it was safe for an old lady to ride. He advised 
that some younger person should try it first, 
and this was done. The animal was tried out 
very carefully, then was hunted hard for about 
ten years, and had or gave no trouble at all. 

There was just one further thing he had 
noticed—that in his references to medicinal 
treatment Dr. McCunn did not’ mention 
strychnine. He did not know whether he did 
not like it for diseases of the heart; certainly it 
was a very good general tonic, and, personally, 
he had found great benefit to follow its use in 
some cases. Nor had Dr. McCunn mentioned any 
sedative other than digitalis in some of those 
cases where the heart» wanted slowing down. 

He desired to thank Dr. McCunn most heartily 
for his paper. 

Major H. Kirk said that he had auscultated a 
great number of dogs’ and cats’ hearts in the 
course of practice and whilst admitting the 
truth of practically all the essayist had said 
concerning heart murmurs and their significance, 
he was bound also to admit that in a fair 
majority of cases circumstances combined to 
make a diagnosis very difficult indeed. He 
alluded particularly to adventitious sounds such 
as rustling hair, heavy breathing, movements of 
the patient, to say nothing of the sudden 
increased frequency of heart beat due to pure 
nervousness. On account of the latter circum- 
stance it was absolutely imperative that in order 
to gain conclusive information from cardiac 
auscultation, the patient must be examined 
whilst unexcited, and preferably in its own 
home whilst at rest. 

At the end of the last greyhound racing season 
he had occasion to investigate the reason for an 
inordinate number of cases of cramp occurring 
among the competing dogs, As all the- dogs had 
been racing regularly, it could not have been due 
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to any lack of exercise or consequent loss of 
tone. He felt that it must be due in some way to 
the heart. Accordingly, he went to the kennels 
one day and examined six of the worst affected 
dogs. 

Greyhound No. 1 was normal in all respects. 
No. 2, although merely walked out of its kennel 
and examined at once, was found to have a full 
and bounding pulse, 160 to the minute. Both 
heart sounds were more forceful and louder than 
normal, and the cardiac impulse was forceful 
and thrusting. He diagnosed hypertrophy. There 
was a distinct double diastolic murmur which 
was probably due to high blood-pressure. Dr. 
McCunn had stated that murmurs which coin- 
cided with, or followed, the second sound were 
diastolic in time, and as such were associated 
with obstruction or incompetence of the aortic 
and pulmonary valves. But surely such murmurs 
might be “ pre--ystolic”—in which case they 
might indicate mitral stenosis. 

Greyhound No. 3 had a pulse of 128, full and 
forceful. Both cardiac sounds were louder and 
stronger than normal, with a strong cardiac 
impulse on both sides of the chest. Diagnosis 
was again one of hypertrophy. 

No. 4 was a very nervous dog. The pulse was 
132, but the heart apparently was normal. 

No. 5 had a pulse of 146, soft and full. The 
second heart sound was louder than normal. 
Diagnosis was dilated heart with mitral valve 
insufficiency. 

Dog No. 6 had a soft and well-sustained pulse 
of 92 and he diagnosed semilunar_ stenosis, 
mainly from the character of the pulse. 

Thus out of six dogs suffering from cramp 
during racing he found heart imperfections in 
four of them. Every veterinary official of a race- 
track was faced with this question and it was 
very important to him. 

e did not think the essayist paid sufficient 
atlention to the character of the pulse as an 
indication of heart disease, and whilst he 
realised that one could not include everything ina 

aper, he did think that pulse character should 

e read in conjunction with the auscultation 
of murmurs, in order to indicate or strengthen 
a diagnosis. 

He would be grateful if Dr. McCunn would 
dilate if possible upon the question of cramp 
and its causation. 

As regards the statement that digitalis is a 
“sheet anchor” in treatment, he could not 
entirely agree with the essayist. There, were 
contraindications in its use, one being that it 
should not be prescribed in valvular disease 
with a slow full pulse. It was indicated only 
when the pulse was of low pressure, quick and 
irregular. 

Lieut.-Col. H. GREENFIELD said that he would 
like to congratulate Dr. McCunn particularly on 
his paper, as the heart was the subject of the 
very first paper he ever read. It was regarded 
in those days, as Dr. McCunn had said, as rather 
a ridiculous subject to consider, but since then 
he had attended a good many meetings at which 
attention was paid to it, and his experience at 
them might be of interest to his hearers. 

As a general rule throughout the Army 
Veterinary Service they regarded most cases of 
heart disease in their animals as due to dilata- 
tion, but personally he deemed it to be probably 
toxic in origin, and they found few lesions. 

In a paper read at Aldershot by Major 
Lawrence, when Colonel Todd and Major Pryer 
were present, with other patient observers, the 
view was expressed—and accepted—that one 
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never found a lesion in the heart of a horse in 
which heart disease had been diagnosed. This 
interesting observation gained much force from 
the Army rule that they had to make a thorough 
posl-morlem examination on every horse thal 
died and report on the whole of its organs, so 
this opinion must have been expressed by a 
dozen men who must have made thousands of 
such examinations between them. A further view 
held by that meeting was that diseases of the 
right side of the heart were more serious than 
those of the left side: he thought that would be 
agreed by everybody. 

A point that had been raised in discussion that 
afternoon was on the essayist’s observation that 
he did not consider it safe to turn out to grass 
a horse diagnosed as having heart disease. With 
them, however, it was the invariable practice to 
do so; indeed, many officers of the R.A.V.C. con- 
sidered that to be all-sufficient for treatment. 

In dogs, too, a large proportion of heart cases 
were dilatation, or functional in nature, and 
many recovered normality. 

Personally, he rather disagreed with some of 
their essayist’s remarks on palpitation. In_ his 
own experience (he had had it for many years) 
palpitation was really a harmless thing due to 
flatulence or some disturbance of that kind, He 
ventured to suggest, as he did whén Dr. McCunn 
gave a previous paper on that subject, that much 
heart disease was due to bowel and _ liver; 
although the reverse happened the former was 
more important. No mention had been made by 
the essayist of vomiting as a symptom of heart 
disease; surely they had all met with many 
cases in which a dog had a slight heart attack 
and in which sudden vomition occurred, no 
treatment of the latter proving effectual until 
the heart disorder was corrected or allayed—he 
thought that it was Professor Wright who had 
done some excellent work on that subject three 
years ago. 

In regard to treatment, he was a great believer 
in sugar: he had used the normal saline and 
glucose treatment himself and found it most 
successful. He would like Dr. McCunn’s opinion 
on the description of digitalis as a dangerous 
drug to continue. He had known cases treated 
by it for 18 months and had never seen the 
slightest harm. He thought the diet should be 
chiefly protein: personally he gave nothing but 
meat juices and sugar, while whisky would over- 
come a great deal of the discomfort. Another 
point he thought vital in the treatment of heart 
disease, especially in old dogs, was to keep 
them at exercise—not driven and distressed, but 
constantly moving. 

Finally, Colonel Greenfield quoted a case, seen 
by him the previous week, in which a 25-year- 
old pony with colic gave a much louder heart 
sound in the left abdomen than anywhere else. 
He had never met such a thing before. The 
pony died and he made a post-mortem examina- 
tion which, however, showed nothing at all 
except a very slight inflammation at the apex of 
the caecum and an enormously enlarged heart. 

Mr. J. Wittetrr said that he would like to add 
his meed of thanks to Dr. McCunn for a very 
interesting paper, and to follow that by express- 
ing agreement with Mr, Male’s experiences as to 
the horse. Personally, he had treated heart 
disease in the horse as of very rare occurrence 
indeed, but functional derangement was very 
common. He thought that many of these 
functional derangements arose from dysfunction 
of the liver and that when that was put right 
the intermittent pulse and the dysfunction of the 
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heart was corrected. This rapid recovery applied 
in the treatment of practically every form of 
functional derangement. One often met with the 
two-year-old thoroughbred that came in hand 
late in the autumn and raced four or five times 
before the end of the year, and that, after having 
been put back, was brought out again early as a 
three-year-old but then did nothing at all and 
was dubbed a “ rogue.” It was lis experience 
in such cases that the heart was hypertrophied: 
it had been called upon to do too much for its 
early strength and stamina, and if it had then 
been rested and brought out as a four-year-old 
its heart would have stood up to the work, the 
horse would have run more in accordance with 
its earlier promise and the misnomer “ rogue ” 
would never have been applied to it. 

He agreed with Mr. Male that bleeding from 
the nose was not always due to heart disease; 
epistaxis occurred at times, of course, from a 
weak vessel in the nostril. 

Mr. N. P. MALe sought information from Dr. 
McCunn as to the taking of blood pressures in 
horses or in dogs—a procedure which was now 
practised as a routine measure in the human 
subject. 

Colonel GREENFIELD commented that Mr. Male 
had raised the very difficult matter of irregu- 
larity of the pulse, particularly in reference to 
horses. At the meeting at Aldershot of which he 
had spoken earlier, they had a long discussion 
on that, and the opinion was that irregularity 
of the pulse in a horse at rest had no significance 
whatever, but that if it was irregular after work 
it was significant. 


Tue REPLY 

Dr. McCunn, having thanked the meeting 
for receiving his paper so kindly, said that 
he had not expected agreement: in fact he did 
not want agreemenf, because they were all there 
to learn, and really he knew very little about 
the animal’s heart other than what he had trans- 
posed from the knowledge he gained of human 
hearts. These discussions did fulfil one useful 
purpose, at least, in that they disseminated 
knowledge; he had gained something from each 
of the speakers that evening. 

Mr. Bell first asked him to explain compensa- 
tion.* He had tried to do that in the paper, but 
unfortunately he had not succeeded, apparently. 
The work of the heart, like the work of a limb, 
depended upon the health of its muscles. 
that muscular tissue was at full tone and in good 
health, of course the degree of its compensation 
for all stresses and strains was bound to be 
good. If they put the full power of the heart at 
100 per cent., normally the heart worked only 
at about 40 per cent. of its capacity, therefore 
there was approximately 60 per cent. reserve 
power. If any defect due to structural or 
functional cause arose they would see that there 
was a tremendous reserve of power left to make 
up for it. For example, if the output of the 
heart was decreased, due to aortic stenosis, the 
stream of blood passing through the aorta would 
be smaller; consequently the amount of blood 
passing through the system from the aorta would 
be relatively smaller if things were left at that: 


*Mr. BELL writes: “ Dr. McCunn was in error 
in thinking that I asked him to explain the 
meaning of compensation: what I meant was, 
how were we to know when an animal’s heart 
was in such a state that digitalis was likely to 
have an adverse effect upon it? ”—Editor. 
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but the heart muscle reacted to that state of 
affairs and would pump, say, 50, 60 or 65 times 
instead of 40 times per minute. Although the 
amount pumped at each beat was less, the total 
quantity pumped per minute would be almost 
normal for that period of time. 


Mr. Bell had brought up the question of dogs 
with bad hearts: that some dogs appeared to 
have a very disordered heart and yet went about 
quite normally, whereas other dogs with a 
slighter degree of heart dysfunction appeared 
to go off very quickly. There again, much 
depended on compensation. If the heart muscle 
was weakened in any way it could not react to 
the new conditions, the effects of which it had 
got to overcome. The dogs having structural or 
functional heart disease that yet ran about 
apparently unaffected, must have a_ healthy 
myocardium which could react to strains or 
stresses. 

Concerning contraindications to digitalis, 
when compensation had _ failed completely 
digitalis was worse than useless; there was very 
little one could do and the only agents he had 
found of any service in such circumstances were 
coramine or adrenalin: if, however, there was 
still some compensatory power left in the muscle, 
he had more faith in digitalis, which appeared 
to be able to strengthen the heart muscle and 
increase also its pumping power. 

As an illustration of what some of their older 
people in the profession knew usbout hearts, he 
could quote the case of two horses which Mr. X 
(Dr. McCunn mentioned by name one whom, 
he said, would be well known to them all) 
examined. They were two horses the names of 
which he would not mention. The first horse 
was in the Newmarket sales with a sound certi- 
ficate, and Mr. X was asked to look at it for a 
well-known owner. He examined the animal, 
and he was one of the people who always 
included the heart in his field of examination. 
There was a reserve of £5,000 on this horse. 
Mr. X stated in his report that the animal had a 
bad heart. The person first concerned did not 
buy it, but someone else did—it fetched its 
reserve. It ran in one race, did no good, and 
died—he believed in a trial at the’ trainer’s 
stables. The other horse was also a_ very 
valuable one. Three veterinary surgeons reported 
that its heart was bad and a certain client who 
had desired to buy the animal asked Mr. X to 
examine it. He could find nothirg wrong with 
the heart and told his client to buy the horse. 
It was bought very cheaply, and that horse won 
eleven races within a very short time. That, to 
his mind, was a remarkable’ thing, because 
although the practitioner to whom he _ had 
referred must know a lot about the horse’s heart, 
yet it was very difficult to get from him an 
explanation as to why he arrived at the con- 
clusions he did in those two cases. Really, one 
of the reasons for that paper was to try to see 
if they could not classify clinical findings and 
their interpretation so that anybody could go 
with that knowledge to examine a horse’s heart 
with confidence. 

Mention had been made by Mr. Bell of a skin 
test for affection of the heart. He (Dr. McCunn) 
thought that the skin test mentioned was more 
applicable to kidney trouble. When a fold of 
skin remained ridge-like after being picked u 
it was a sign of dehydration. He agreed that it 
was observed in heart disease, but generally 
when the heart lesions were secondary to the 
kidney. 
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Mr. Bell had asked for the post-mortem find- 
ings in myocarditis. In acute cases, degenerative 
changes were found. In chronic cases one did 
find « certain degree of fibrosis; hearts showing 
later changes were smaller than usual, due to 
progressive fibrosis. 

Mr. Heather had said that a heart condition 
in the early stages was virtually the same 
pathologically as it was in the final stages. He 
(Dr. MeCunn) could not agree with him there, 
because there was no doubt that there must be 
an initial stage, occurring before recognisable 
symptoms were manifest, and during that period 
compensation was protecting the heart and dis- 
guising the existence of the disorder. Thus in 
most of their heart cases, while w hen they saw 
them first the pathological changes present must 


be almost the same as they were when the 
animal died, but probably not in the same 
degree: most pathological changes in the heart, 
unless they were arrested, tended, as did 
pathological changes elsewhere, to become 
worse. Most heart troubles, to his mind, were 


and in the dog he thought a 
great cause of heart trouble, just as it was a 
great cause of kidney trouble, was specific 
disease, i.e., distemper in early life. If the kidney 
was injured or diseased the vascular system 
would feel the strain also and the heart had to 
use its compensatory powers. It often failed in 
its efforts and became diseased or disordered 
secondarily to the kidney. In the same way 
“chronic cough” was often’ secondarily, or 
rather thirdly, due to heart trouble which in its 
rie followed as the result of primary kidney 


secondary troubles, 


disease. As regards anaemic dogs, one found 
not only the mucous membranes but various 
other parts of the body also, were empty of 
blood. 

He agreed that most obstructive lesions 
followed regurgitation. It was reasonable to 
suppose that before these occurred a change 


such as fibrosis leading to stenosis of the mitral 
or tricuspid valve took place. There must 
have been incompetence and flowing back of 
blood from the ventricle. A dog that had become 
affected in his heart or his kidneys was very 
susceptible to changes in the weather—especially 
to cold and damp weather. 


Mr. Heather had also called «attention to the 
omission from the paper of reference to the 
vomition which often occurred in heart cases 
He (Dr. McCunn) had not specifically mentioned 
that—though he should have done so—but he 
did say, “There may be a chronic cough, 
diuresis or diarrhoea. These symptoms follow 
as a direct result of a poor venous inflow.” The 
\omiting in heart trouble was due to congestion 
of the gastric mucous membrane «nd subsequent 
mucous catarrh. The physiological explanation 
of cyanosis was that there was a condition of 
back pressure and that the blood was not 
sufficiently aerated. 

He agreed that Pekes and bulldogs seemed to 
go about quite well, although many apparently 
normal bulldogs and Pekes appeared to have a 
disordered heart if they took the slightest 
exercise. He had been struck by the susceptibility 
of bulldogs to oedema of the larynx, which he 
had no doubt was due to poor venous drainage. 


Mr. Male, he was pleased to see, agreed with 


him that the general condition was the best 
guide: there was no doubt about. that. As to 
psn. paper he did not think they were of 


“at consequence if compensation was good, 


ae one way of testing that in a horse whose 
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heart showed irregularity when the animal was 
at rest was to give him a gallop to “ start his 
heart up,” then auscultalte and ascertain if the 
irregularities had disappeared. If they dis- 
appeared—and they often did—it showed that 
good compensation could take away any evil 
effects of irregularities. As to whether one should 
ride a horse with a suspicion of heart trouble, 
his advice was—always play for safety. There 
were many of these horses that could race or 
hunt, but one must remember that if you gave 
your word you were liable: anything might 
happen and if anyone got hurt one was in an 
invidious position. 


Concerning the seriousness of en irregularly 
intermittent heart, he always viewed a heart that 
was both irregular and intermittent with a 
certain degree of seriousness; in the case of the 
heart that was intermittent but reasonably 
regular, he did not think there was much to fear. 
He was of the opinion that in horses cyanosis 
after exercise was a very good guide as to the 
seriousness of the heart affection, and if such 
eyanosis was ag in the tongue apart from 
the gums, it was, he thought, more serious. 


In regard to nal morrhage, in the paper he did 
not mean haemorrhage from traumatic causes, 
or that from simple lesions in the nose, but the 
spontaneous haemorrhage that could be 
explained by ordinary causes. In those cases of 
sudden death, in which one could find no sign 
of disease of the heart, no doubt death should 
ascribed to heart block or some functional 
trouble arising somewhere between the sino- 
articular node and the bundle of His. 

Proceeding, Dr. MeCunn expressed the 
opinion that strychnine was very useful as a 
tonic in heart cases. He liked strychnine and 
digitalis, firstly, bec ause this combination had 
a good general tonic effect, and secondly, it 
counteracted the indigestion one sometimes got 
with digitalis. He would use sedatives if he 
could not control a racing heart with digitalis. 

Major Kirk had said that many cases showed 
a combination of circumstances; that was. so, 
and in judging the heart in these cases they must 
also take into account every other circumstance. 
If the kidneys were affected, or the liver, of 
course that did alter one’s diagnosis to some 
extent and more especially one’s prognosis. 

Cramp greyhounds was a_ mysterious 
trouble. He had thought, first of all, that it was 
due to some kidney lesion. He had done post- 
mortem examinations on two or three dogs that 
had been subject to cramp, but apart from find- 
ing that these dogs had rather large kidneys 
nothing abnormal was found in that region. Now 
he thought that cramp was due to temporary 
over-dilatation of the heart and pressure on the 
pericardium. In those experiments on racing 
greyhounds recently conducted by Shaughnessy 
und himself, the heart was found to be pressed 
tight up against the pericardium. Since then he 
had ascribed some of the cramp to anginal pain, 
similar to that experienced by people, but from 
some other cause. 


So far as the pulse was concerned, to his mind 
one could not glean much information from the 
pulse in the case of the dog: it would vary while 
vou had your finger on it. Very often it was 
diflicult to differentiate between a diastolic or a 
presystolic murmur, but if they gave digitalis 
or sedative that would slow the heart; 
quite often they would then be able to separ ate 
them. As to the character of the pulse, he should 
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probably have laid more stress on that. He did 
say that it was the sentinel of the heart, however. 

Colonel Greenfield seemed to agree with him 
that disease of the right heart was the more 
common, and he (Dr. McCunn) was of his 
opinion ‘that most of the functional troubles of 
the heart were toxic in their origin. He dis- 
agreed, however, with the R.A.V.C, opinion that 
you should turn “heart” horses out. Colonel 
Greenfield had said that palpitation was a harm- 
less thing. If it was palpitation due to reaction 
to effort it probably was quite harmless, but if 
it was due to no definite cause he should treat 
it with great seriousness. This speaker had 
stated that it was due to flatulence in his case, 
but knowing what an active man he was, he 
thought he had probably got hyper-function of 
his adrenals; in the modern terminology, “ It.” 


(Laughter.) 
Colonel Greenfield also vomiting, 
which he thought he had explained: ras due 


to back pressure. He agreed with this speaker 
that digitalis was not such a dangerous drug 
as the books would make one believe. Again, he 
was at one with Colonel Greenfield in his view 
that meat (protein material) was probably the 
best food for canine “ heart” subjects: firstly, 
because it was a natural food, and secondly, 
because one did not have to give. them much at a 
time. He also agreed with him that a heart case 
should be kept at exercise, though he would 

qualify that by saying that the exercise for a 
dee should be his own voluntary exercise; that 
for a horse should be his exercise under control. 

Colonel Greenfield had quoted a case of colic 
in a pony, where he found loud hearts signs over 
its left abdomen. That brought to his mind a 
case of castor bean poisoning in which 48 horses 
were involved. A man let these horses out on 
hire to costers. Some of ~ horses had been 
returned, as they became weak in the shafts 
and went down. By the ions? he got to the stalls 
there were six ponies there and while he was 
there more ponies kept coming in. One of the 
extraordinary things about these ponies was the 
terrific palpitation of the heart: if one placed 
one’s hand on the croup one could feel the heart 
beats. Here, of course, one had a toxin, and the 
occurrence of that feature in Colonel Greenfield’s 
‘ase made him wonder if there might have been 
something of the sort in its feed also. 

Mr. Jack Willett had said that true heart 
disease was rare in the horse: he took it he 
meant growths on valves, ete., and, if so, he 
quite agreed with him. Mr. Willett also stated 
that functional disease was common. Here again 
he agreed, but not with his associated observa- 
tion that it was commonly due to liver 
dysfunction, because as soon as gol 
functional trouble in the heart there occurred 
deficiency in the emptying of that organ and a 
consequent deficiency in its filling; as soon as 
that happened one got back pressure, and the 
first place for that to be shown was in the liver. 

Mr. Willett had quoted the case of the two- 
year-old which comes into training and which 
at three years old is no good and is often put 
down as a “rogue”: if he were given a resl 
for a year or so he would come on and be all 
right again. He (the speaker) was sure that was 
due to strain on the young and immature heart: 
there was no doubt about that. Rest was_ the 
remedy. It was, however, a marvellous thing 
that they did not have much more heart trouble 
in the racing world than they did, when they 
thought how horses were put into training, with 
somebody on their back, before even the 


epiphyses were properly united to the shafts 
of their bones. 

Mr. Norman Male had enquired if there was 
any means of taking blood pressure readings in 
horses and dogs. It had been done in both cases 

-in the horse by the insertion of cannulas, etc. 
To take the intra-cardiac pressure in the horse 
one could insert an instrument in the 
vein: one could put it right down into his heart 
and record the pressure, and the horse at the 
same time would go on feeding and carrying 
on in the usual way. He had never taken blood 
pressures in horses by means of the sphygmano- 
meter: one of the difficulties was to get a 
reasonable artery below the heart that would 
enable you to tell when you had vbliterated the 
artery. In the case of the dog they had that 
difficulty, too, and Dr. Symes did quite a number 
of experiments at the College in an endeavour 
to overcome it. The great difficulty in the dog 
was to get the pneumatic bag of the instrument 
to bend to the requisite shape, so that it would 
stop in a fixed position on the animal’s leg. In 
the dog, the systolic pressures obtained were 
somewhere in the region of 140 mm., which 
corresponded very nearly with the figure for a 
reasonably normal man of about 40 years of age. 

Replying to a question interpolated by a 

member regarding the rate of blood circulation 
in the horse: if a dye were injected at a certain 
spot in the jugular vein, it would return to that 
spot in about 30 seconds. | 


In conclusion, Dr. McCunn said that he 
trusted he had answered all the questions in 
some measure to their satisfaction; he should be 
only too pleased if their consideration of the 
subject that evening promoted further discussion 
in the columns of the Association’s journal. 


U.S.A. AND “ SOW-MOUTH ” 

“Prior to the recent spring sales of pedigree 
cattle we took occasion to make it known that 
there was to be a change in the bull inspection 
regulations,” says the North British Agriculturist, 
“This was that the fault of ‘sow-mouth’ was 
now to be recognised officiaily and when con- 
sidered necessary a bull was liable to be rejected. 
This change in the inspection appears to have 
been noted with some interest overseas. We 
have a communication from the United States 
Department of Agriculture Bureau of Animal 
Industry referring to our announcement, and 
asking us if we would kindly describe the fault 
sow-mouth,’ as it was not a familiar term there. 
So far as this country is concerned it is, of 
course, well recognised by all livestock breeders 
what the defect ‘ sow-mouth’ really is. It means 
a too restricted lower jaw in this respect that 
the upper jaw projects much further than it 
should, resulting in a mouth more suggestive of 
that of a pig than of a cattle beast. Such a mal- 
formation of the jaw must necessarily interfere 
seriously with the feeding facilities of ‘the animal 
both in regard to the consumption of roots and 
grass, and hence the possibility of reducing its 
vigour and constitution. As to the cause of this 
weakness, it is very properly supposed to be 
due to excessive in-breeding which does not 
make for that vigorous constitution which is 
desirable. Hence the Departmental authorities 
are quite correct in making some effort to dis- 
courage too much in- -breeding if constitution is 
to be properly maintained.” 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Keratoma in the Horse" 


G. P. MALE, M.R.c.v.s., 
READING 


Case I.—Last April I was asked to attend a 
lame hunter about eight years old and on 
searching the foot I found a bruise in the 
middle of the sole. This soon responded to the 
usual treatment. The horse was then rested 
and I performed the laryngeal operation for 
roaring. 

In August, when the horse was being got 
ready for work, he went lame again—obviously 
from foot lameness—and X-ray photographs 
were taken by Major Knowles at the Royal 
Army Veterinary School, Aldershot. These 
showed a remarkable condition of the pedal 
bone. Apparently there was an absence of bone 
through the middle of the os pedis. 

The horse was given an anaesthetic and a 
portion of the wall was stripped off to the 
coronet, also part of the horny sole was 
removed. It was difficult owing to the haemor- 
rhage to see exactly what was the condition, 
but finding a softer circular area about an inch 
across I cut down on this and with some diffi- 
culty completely removed a rounded horny 
tumour which went through the pedal bone to 
the sole. Antiseptic dressings were applied and 
soon a horny substance covered the exposed 
pedal hone, the wall also grew from the 
coronary band and a shoe was later applied. 
The horse was much less lame and it was 
hoped that he would eventually become sound. 
However an abscess formed above the coronet 
which was evacuated. Later there was a 
recurrence of pus formation which was found 
to arise from the middle of the hoof; the case 
was therefore not persisted with and the horse 
was destroyed. The horn has been removed 
and I have the foot here for your inspection. 
It shows there has been a recurrence o”° the 
keratomu. Dr. Innes kindly examined it and 
reported as follows: “ The structure is com- 
posed entirely of keratinised substance on the 
outside not unlike true horn, while the centre 
of the tumour is simply composed of horny 
debris and haemorrhage.” 

The X-ray plates have been kindly lent by 
Major Knowles and I think you will agree they 
are extremely interesting. 

Case II.—Another case of a keratoma in a 
chaser ight years old ended more satis- 


*Cases presented, with specimens, at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Royal Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., held at Reading, January 
27th, 1939. 
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factorily and the horse has been working quite 
sound for the last three months. The history 
of this case was intermittent lameness with 
slight pus formation at intervals near the toe. 
I noticed that the horn was of a slightly 
different texture when the foot was pared out 
and I diagnosed a keratoma. The end of the 
keratoma was very sensitive but by keeping it 
well pared down and applying antiseptic 
dressings it enabled the owner to work the 
horse through that hunting season. Later I 
operated on the foot, stripped off a section of 
the wall and removed an elongated horny 
growth two inches long and 34-inch across. The 
wall gradually grew down, a shoe was applied 
and the horse was put to work about three- 
and-a-half months after the operation. The 
keratoma I have brought for your inspection. 


DISCUSSION 


Professor J. McCunn said that he was very 
leased to see those two specimens, especially 
vo. 1, because he thought that was a most 
unusual type of horn tumour. Generally they 
started from the coronary band and grew right 
to the bottom of the wall. If one looked at an 
X-ray picture of the foot taken in the navicular 
position one could diagnose them quite 
frequently by a deficiency in the os pedis at 
the bottom of the toe. In that one, however, 
the periphery of the bone at the bottom looked 
absolutely normal. If he had seen that X-ray he 
feared that should not have known what it was, 
although he might have hazarded a guess that 
there was a pocket of pus. 

He often thought it was not much use 
removing the keratoma, because when it was 
well formed one always got a deficiency or fossa 
on the os pedis itself and the natural tendency 
was for the horn to grow and fill this fossa. 

In regard to the second case, he would like 
to ask Mr. Male how long it was since that was 
operated upon and whether there was any sign 
of recurrence’ three-and-a-half months ago. 
Keratoma often seemed to put in an appearance 
quite suddenly. 

Mr. MALE replied that the second case was 
operated upon in July and the horse had now 
been in work three-and-a-half months. 

Continuing, Professor McCunn said that he 
used to get quite a lot of these cases in town 
horses. He substituted median neurectomy for 
the stripping operation because they invariably 
got recurrence with the latter: Mr. Jones, of 
Tilling’s, had told him that he favoured median 
neurectomy. 

Some of these horn tumours, strange to say, 
broke down and became necrotic and they got 
pus in them; it had been rather a mystery to 
him that pus formation should occur in the 
middle of a piece of horn. 

Mr. H. Krrk enquired if Mr. Male thought that 
recurrence was due to the possible failure to 
remove all the horn tumour, or to malignancy. 

Mr. MALE replied that the whole thing was 
removed. 

Lieut.-Col. H. GREENFIELD observed that he had 
seen a number of these cases of keratoma while 
serving in the Army. He agreed with Professor 
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G. P. MALE: KERATOMA IN THE 
HORSE’S PEDAL BONE 


KERATOMA 
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Phosphaturia 


HAMILTON KIRK, M.R.c.v-s., 
LONDON 


The patient was a Dalmatian, about two 
years old, brought for a diagnosis in conse- 
quence of refusal to feed and lethargy. It was 
admitted into hospital for observation and was 
found to exhibit occasional epileptiform con- 
vulsions, anuria and depression. A preliminary 
diagnosis of nephritis was made and the nurse 
was instructed to collect a specimen of urine as 
soon as was possible. For two days, however, 
apart from small dribbles into the bedding, no 
appreciable amount of urine was voided, but 
the usual medicinal and dietetic treatments 
were applied. 

On the third day a two-ounce bottle of milky 
urine was obtained (without catheterisation) 
which, upon cooling, exhibited a most unusual 
appearance. Fully half the bottle was occupied 
by a thick deposit such as I had never pre- 
viously seen in any specimen of dogs’ urine. 
Specific gravity was 1030, and reaction slightly 
alkaline. 

The deposit was of a colour which would be 
described by painters as “ light stone,” and yet 
it seemed faintly tinged with pale lemon. It 
seemed highly likely that I was dealing with a 
ease of advanced pyuria, but tests for pus were 
entirely negative. Tests for phosphates, how- 
ever, were positite. 

After filtering and clarifying with acetic acid, 
tests for albumen were made, and proved nega- 
tive. The dog, meanwhile, became extremely 
debilitated and emaciated ; it began to manifest 
ocular and nasal discharges, but its temperature 
had diagnostic significance whatever, 
remaining at about 102° to 103°. Though the 
convulsions had abated, the patient looked 
beyond hope, and was destroyed. 

Upon post-mortem examination there were 
found areas of gastric, intestinal and cystic 
inflammation. The kidneys were very dark and 
congested, a quantity of blood exuding from 
their cut surfaces. 

The pathological report was that “ frozen 
sections of the kidneys showed considerable 
damage to glomeruli, most of which were 
atrophied and with the capsular spaces full of 
exudate. There was marked congestion. 


McCunn that those in the wall of the hoof were 
nearly always longitudinal; on the other hand, 
those on the sole had always been rounded, and 
he would like to suggest the possibility that these 
growths originated from the sole and that, under 
pressure, the bone moved away or the keratoma 
grew through it. In his opinion they arose from 
pressure or injury to the horn-secreting tissue. 
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Diagnosed as sub-acute or chronic glomerular 
nephritis. 

As the urinary deposit on the slide submitted 
had dried, it was not possible to recognise its 
nature.” 

The interest in this case arises from the great 
percentage of phosphatic deposit which—so far 
as I am aware—is not regarded as diagnostic 
of kidney disease, but rather of extreme nervous 
debility and a general low state of health. 

French states that ‘there is only one well- 
defined condition in which there is absolutely 
and persistently more phosphate in the urine 
than healthy limits allow, and that is phos- 
phatic diabetes—-a very rare condition—of 
which the main features are thirst, emaciation, 
aching in the loins and back; and polyuria, 
without sugar, but with an absolute excess of 
phosphates in the urine.” 

The fact that the urine was thick and milky 
when voided seemed to point to a spontaneous 
deposition of phosphates in the bladder. The 
less acid the urine is, the more will the less- 
soluble varieties of calcium and magnesium 
phosphate preponderate. 

I did not test for sugar, as diabetes seemed 
out of the question, especially in view of the 
marked anuria present. Acute interstitial 
nephritis was, however, strongly suspected, 
though was negatived on urine test. 


BIOGRAPHICAL FILMS OF SCIENTIFIC 
INTEREST 


In announcing that Herr Emil Jannings has 
agreed to play the part of Dr. Robert Koch in a 
film biography of the German bacteriologist to 
be made this year at the Grunewald studios near 
Berlin, The Times observes: “In recent years 
the film has come to be recognised as an excel- 
lent medium for biography. The figure of Koch, 
a great personality as well as a great pioneer in 
the new methods of bacteriology, should afford 
him an opportunity for another of his vivid 
character studies, 

“Mr. Paul Muni has already provided the 
cinema with notable portraits of Louis Pasteur 
and Emile Zola, and this year another American 
company is to produce a film about Mme. Marie 
Curie, with Miss Greta Garbo as the famous French 
scientist. Mr. Aldous Huxley is preparing the 
scenario from an account of Mme. Curie’s life 
and work, written by her daughter, Mile. Eve 
Curie. Mme. Curie, who died in 1934, will 
always be famous for her researches into the 
radio-active bodies, and for her discovery and 
separation of the element radium.” 


* * * * * 


An American farmer crossed an_ undersized 
Angus cow and a normal Hereford bull. In the 
third generation he has a herd of seven midget 
cows and one bull. They stand from 30 to 37 
inches high, weigh about 500 |lb., about half the 
weight of normal Jerseys. He says they eat less 
and give more milk proportionately than normal 
cows.—Meat Trades Journal. 
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Animal Welfare Societies 
and the National Veterinary 
Medical Association 


HE announcement in another column of the 

change in veterinary representation on the 
Council of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals affords us an opportunity 
of expressing our appreciation of the value to 
the profession and the humane society of such 
representation. Colonel P. J. Simpson was 
co-opted in 1932 to the Council of the Society 
and during his tenure of office he has done great 
work in the interests of good relations between 
the two bodies. We can think of no one better 
titted to carry on this work than Colonel R. J. 
Stordy, who has done so much already in the 
interests of suffering animals. These pro- 
fessional contacts do much to facilitate 
consultations such as those at present taking 
place between the Royal Society for . the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the Scottish 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and the Association—consultations 
which have already reached almost complete 
understanding and virtual agreement. 

As is usual nowadays in the affairs of the 
Association, as one professional enquiry and 
series of negotiations closes another opens. On 
February 21st, 1939, the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee of the Association, at the 
request of the President, consideregl the 
first reports of an agreement reached between 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and 
the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals. This 
committee decided that hasty action was to be 
avoided, and so referred the matter to the 
appropriate committee, and on March 6th it 
was considered more fully at a special meeting 
of the Organising Committee. This committee, 
while it acknowledged the desirability of 
arriving at an understanding with the People’s 
Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor at 
least equal in degree to that arrived at with 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, decided that careful and full 
enquiry should be made into the probable effect 
of this “ agreement” upon veterinary practice. 
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Since then every veterinary surgeon has 
received a communication from the President 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
It is already clear, from the reactions of many 
of our members to this letter, that considera- 
tion of these proposals cannot be hurried and 
that some time must elapse before conditions 
can be established which will enable veterinary 
surgeons generally to co-operate in a truly pro- 
fessional manner with this important animal 
welfare society. 

Meanwhile our members can be assured that 
the Association, both in Council and through 
its Organising Committee and its Branches and 
Divisions will give the matter its earnest con- 
sideration. Full discussion is not only desirable, 
it is essential. Members, both individually and 
collectively, must examine the probable impact 
of the “ethical” agreement upon both 
veterinary practice and the sick animals of the 
poor. Whatever may have been our first 
response to the news of this agreement it is our 
duty to consider very carefully its full import, 
and, provided conditions essential to the 
successful operation of the scheme can be 
established, to lose no opportunity to further 
our main object as a profession, namely, the 
prevention and alleviation of the suffering of 
animals. 


The Permanent 


Identification of Animals 


merece of animals in a permanent 
manner for the purpose of identification 
has recently been the subject of inquiry by a 
committee of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, whose recommendations were pub- 
lished in this journal.* 

Renewal of our professional interest in the 
matter is due to the expansion of certified 
diagnostic testing which accompanies the grow- 
ing efforts to eradicate some of the more 
important infectious diseases of protracted 
type. 

In human society it is the criminal class 
whose descriptions «are carefully registered. 
The great mass of people in this free country 
are identified only by name, signature and brief 
entry in the parish registers. In the animal 
world it is the aristocrats who are recorded in 
stud-, herd-, flock-books, but their 


description frequently has to be reinforced. 


*Veterinary Record. 51. 319, 
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Nose-prints for dogs and cattle have been advo- 
cated but, as in the case of human finger-prints, 
the value of such methods is limited by the need 
of expert interpretation. Breed societies and 
other bodies often find it convenient to allocate 
a special mark or number which is branded on 
the animal, usually by tattoo. 

Traditional custom requires that a veterinary 
certificate relating to a horse shall contain an 
adequate description, written at length more or 
less according to formula, but cattle and other 
stock are not accorded the same degree of 
respect, so that incomplete description has 
afforded opportunity for substitution, to the 
detriment of purchasers and of our professional 
reputation. 

Diagnostic tests are frequently applied to 
groups of animals simultaneously, rendering the 
full description of each individually a very 
cumbersome process. To meet this difficulty the 
committee now recommends that the con- 
venience of a permanent and legible mark or 
number shall be required before a_ certificate 
of diagnostic test is given, and that other 
characteristics descriptive of the animal, such 
aus breed, sex, colour and age shall be recorded 
as well. It still remains for the profession to 
decide, if possible, upon a mark to be used 
exclusively for veterinary purposes. 

If a certificate is worth having or giving it 
‘alls for sufficient effort on the part of the 
owner of the animal and of the veterinary 
surgeon to identify the certificate with the 
animal beyond reasonable doubt. No system of 
artificial marking is immune from abuse, but 
we feel that the recommendation goes a long 
way to avoid it and merits the full support of 
the profession. 

The question of branding reactors, as human 
criminals used to be branded, was outside the 
purview of the committee. It may be surmised 
that, as the movement for eradication of 
infectious disease progresses, the Jack of a 
certificate will be sufficient warning to pur- 
chasers. This is a cogent reason for ensuring 
that our certificates are not lightly given. The 
colloquial term “ vetted”? must not lose its 
honourable meaning. 


At a recent meeting of the New Forest Com- 
moners Defence Association further efforts to 
prevent ponies being injured on highways were 
discussed and it was stated that the County 
Council were considering the erection of new 
signs with an illuminated diagram of a pony 
at the entrances to the forest, 
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ABSTRACTS 


| Traumatie Reticulitis in Cattle and its Treat- 
ment, W. (1938.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Tierhlk. 80. 357-377 and 436-445.] 


This is an excellent clinical account with 
much fresh information. 

The condition is common in Switzerland, for 
in four years 3,649 cattle were slaughtered on 
account of it (livestock insurance figure), this 
number being 12 per cent. of all the insurance 
claims made. This is a reflection of the wide 
use of nails and wire by small farmers around 
towns. In three years the author encountered 
258 cases and he operated on 117. Over 70 per 
cent. of them were seen in the fiist six months 
of the years. 

Diagnosis is described: Messerli considers 
that the most useful methods are (1) percussion 
with a heavy percussion hammer of each side 
of the body from the spine downwards along 
horizontal lines; (2) the pole test (upward 
pressure on the ventral aspect of the abdomen 
from the udder forwards by a pole held by two 
men, one on each side of the body); and (3) 
the grip test on the backbone (to make the 
animal hollow its back). 

Treatment.—The conservative method with 
regulation of the amount and nature of food 
and use of an uphill standing is indicated in 
early cases, and often gives good results. The 
animals are kept on the board for four to six 
weeks. This policy is evasive and recurrence 
of the trouble is quite likely. 

Operative treatment is discussed at length, as 
to indications and value in the long. run. 
Messerli performs the well-known rumenotomy, 
with rib resection where made necessary in the 
‘ase of very large animals. Local anaesthesia 
by 100 to 200cc. of reliable non-toxic 
preparation is used. 

The author analyses his operative results and 
draws conclusions. In four years he treated 
239 cases—150 by the conservative method and 
89 by operation. Cures were obtained in 54°7 
per cent. of the former and in 86°5 per cent. of 
the latter, but it should be noted that the 
former included some cases which were judged 
unsuitable for rumenotomy and some cases 
which were not worth rumenotomy on economic 
grounds. Operation was restricted to more 
valuable breeding and dairy animals. 

Indications for Rumenotomy.— <A clear diag- 
nosis in a beast in good condition (wait till 
about the fifth day of illness); pulse not above 
78 in acute cases or 65 after an acute attack; 
temperature not above 398°C. [108° F.]; 
peristalsis still present. Animals confined 
throughout the year are bad subjects, as also 
ure bulls, in the author’s experience, Pregnancy 
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is no contraindication; in fact rather the 
reverse. 

Post-operative complications include rumen 
fistulae which usually close up spontaneously 
or after application of a blister, peritonitis 
which has spread from the perforation in the 
wall of the reticulum or from the site. of 
operation, and enteritis of which the cause is 
rather obscure. These three conditions are not 
uncommon, but they are not the only possible 
accidents. [For particulars of diagnosis and 
operative treatment see also an article in the 
Record of 1929: vol. 9, p. 1036.] 

J. EB. 
|Debatable Tumours in Human and Animal 

Pathology. “ Mixed Tumours” of Salivary 

Glands.* Harvey, W. F., Dawson, E. K., and 

Innes, J. R. M. (1938.) Edin. Med. J. 

N.S. (iv.) 45. 275-284. 54 photomicrographs. | 

The neoplasm which appears under the title 
of “ mixed salivary tumour” or “ mixed parotid 
tumour” in text-books of pathology is now 
regarded by many as simply an adenoma. The 
authors of this paper hold such a view. 

The tumour consists of epithelial cells which, 
though mainly undifferentiated, may show some 
degree of differentiation to a glandular and/or 
an epidermoid type. The supporting framework 
may be of ordinary fibrous connective tissue 
and may contain groups of fat cells, though 
usually it is myxoid, there being no sharp 
demarcation between the epithelial and = con- 
nective tissue elements. <A well-developed 
capsule is usually present. 

The tendency to produce myxo-chondroid 
material simulating cartilage, by degeneration 
and possibly also through secretory activity of 
the epithelial elements, has been responsible for 
dispute as to the true nature of the growth. 
This pseudo-cartilage has little resemblance to 
foetal cartilage and is without a perichondrium. 
Its cells are epithelial elements which have not 
completely disappeared in the fibrillar or 
homogeneous mucoid ground substance but are 


[*This paper applies to “ mixed tumours” of 
salivary glands in man and includes neoplasms 
of similar structure occasionally encountered in 
the lip, palate, nose, bronchi, «nd in the orbit, 
arising from the lachrymal gland. Although a 
few examples of “ mixed tumours” in the dog 
are mentioned it is not positively contended that 
the cartilage and bone so commonly found in 
mammary tumours of the bitch are the products 
of degeneration of the epithelial cells. A study 
of the histogenesis of these tumours might per- 
haps help to elucidate the true nature of 
“mixed” salivary gland tumours in man. 
Whether they arise from both epithelium and 
connective tissue, i.e., are bidermal, or from the 
former only, cannot be regarded as _ finally 
settled. It is unlikely that much light will be 
thrown on the derivation of salivary gland 
tumours until the problem of the embryology of 
these glands has been finally settled.—Editor.]} 
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isolated in retraction spaces, thus resembling 
cartilage cells within their capsules. 

“ Mixed tumours” may arise from any of the 
serous or seromucous salivary glands, or from 
the lachrymal glands. In spite of the apparent 
isolation of the growth from the adjacent 
normal gland by dense fibrous tissue, serial 
sections have established the fact that at some 
point there is continuity between them. Growth 
is slow and even intermittent. Local extension 
may follow rupture of the capsule but true 
metastases are rare. Recurrence after opera- 
tion is due to incomplete removal of the tumour. 
When malignancy occurs in salivary gland 
tumours, they are adenocarcinomas. Cohnheim’s 
conception of tumour growth from a residual 
embryonal foundation provides a satisfactory 
explanation of the origin of “ mixed” salivary 
tumours, their development being from 
embryonal, glandular, replacement epithelium 
by slow growth which may be anaplastic, meta- 
plastic or differentiated to an _ organoid 
glandular character. 

{It may be mentioned, nevertheless, that 
there are pathologists of considerable repute 
who insist that “ mixed salivary tumours” are 
of bidermal origin and consequently are to be 
regarded as diphyllic teratoblastomas. | 

J. W. W. 
| Rhinosporidiosis in Bovines in the Madras 

Presidency, with a discussion on the Probable 

Modes of Infection. Rao, M. A. N. (1938.) 

Ind. J. Vet. Sci. and Anim. Husb. 8. (Pt. 3.) 

187-198. 14 refs. 4 plates.] 

Rao, in tabular statement, records 
rhinosporidiosis in 18 bovines and a pony in the 
Madras Presidency observed during 1930 to 
1938; he points out that the disease is fairly 
common in man in certain districts of the 
Presidency and that the bovine cases are from 
the same localities. The predilection site for 
rhinosporidial growths in animals is apparently 
the mucous membrane of the lower third of the 
nasal cavity, on the margin of the hole made 
for the nose string in the nasal septum or by 
the side of sessile lesions of nasal schistosomia- 
sis; trauma appears to be a necessary factor 
for the development of the growths. With one 
exception the affected bovines were between 
four and nine years old and, after removal, the 
growths reappeared in about 12 to 16 months 
if the diseased tissue had not been completely 
excised along with the adjoining healthy tissue. 
Rhinosporidial tumours in bovines and equines 
are either pedunculate or sessile, seldom larger 
than a marble, lobulated, soft and spongy, pink 
or reddish and bleed readily when handled; 
they are usually unilateral in the nose and 
dotted with small white specks which represent 
the sporangia or asci of the fungus. Symptoms 
include a nasal discharge and a snoring noise 
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during breathing similar to nasal schistosomia- 
sis; demonstration of spores in the nasal 
discharge is diagnostic. 

After describing the histopathology of the 
growth and life-history of the parasite, the 
author mentions that the causal organisms pro- 
ducing rhinosporidiosis in man and in animals 
are apparently identical. He discusses the 
dissemination of spores from the lesions, 
attempts to cultivate the fungus and suggests 
the probable existence of a saprophytic form of 
the organism. The possibility of dust and water 
being media by which infection may be carried 
to healthy individuals is mentioned and it is 
pointed out that women and cows, in which the 
incidence of the disease is negligible, seldom, if 
at all, take part in ploughing land, whereas men 
and bullocks, in which the incidence of the 
disease is high, are more exposed to infection 
by inhaling spore-laden dust during ploughing. 


| Rhinosporidiosis in Equines. Sauai, L. (1938.) 
Ind. J. Vet. Sci. and Anim. Hush. 8. (Pt. 3.) 
221-223. 5 refs. 1 plate.] 

After dealing briefly with the five hitherto 
known cases of rhinosporidiosis in equines, 
Sahai records a sixth case in a 14-year-old 
country-bred chestnut mare at Bargarh in the 
Sambalpur district of Orissa in February, 1937. 
As the result of audible breathing and slight 
blood-stained mucus discharge from one nostril 
the animal was examined and a cauliflower-like 
growth, about one inch long and half-an-inch 
wide, was removed from the affected nostril. 
On histological examination the growth was 
covered with stratified squamous epithelium, 
thrown into folds in places, while large numbers 
of sporangia in various stages of development 
were seen in the superficial layers of the under- 
lying highly vascular sub-epithelial connective 
tissue. 

* * * * * 


|General Anaesthesia of the Dog by a 
Malonylurea Derivative—Ethobutyl (“ Nar- 
cosol””). Moreau, P. (1938.) Bull. Acad. vét. 
France. 11. 6. 413-442.] 


The author gives details of 56 tests on dogs, 
mostly healthy but including a few surgical 
cases. 

Ethobutyl (etho-etho-butyl-ethyl barbituric 
acid) is closely related to nembutal chemically 
and has much the same _ pharmacological 
properties. Moreau recommends that it be given 
intravenously, preparing for each case 20 c.c. 
of a 4eg. per kg. body weight solution. About 
12¢.c. are injected within a few seconds; then 
a pause is made while narcosis begins, after 
which stage a little more is injected very slowly 
until full narcosis is attained. It is always 
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advisable to have means of inhalation anaes- 
thesia at hand during the more severe 
operations and Moreau advises preliminary 
dosage with morphia (before ethobutyl) in 
strong dogs. 

Narcosis lasts for about 50 minutes and 
recovery requires from five to twelve hours. 

Intraperitoneal administration was found 
unsatisfactory. 

Moreau Specially advises against basing the 
dose on body weight alone, as there is great 
variability in the response of different dogs. 
Precautions have to be taken contra- 
indications considered, as in the case of other 
barbiturates, 

J. .E. 
|The Treatment of Heart-worm Infestation. 

Bitp, C. (1988.) J. Amer. Vet. Med, Assoc. 

93. 3. 179-184. ] 

The author has every confidence in the intra- 
venous administration of the antimony salts 
Filosol and Fuadin, which destroy the parasites, 
although care must be exercised in their use 
since large doses of either drug when injected 
into puppies have shown on_ post-mortem 
degeneration of liver and kidneys. 

Since antimony is mainly excreted by the 
kidneys it is necessary before commencing treat- 
ment to examine the dog’s urine for the presence 
of albumin and sugar. One should note also its 
specific gravity. Dogs with a definite albu- 
minurea or a S.G. of 1010 or less are not good 
subjects for treatment. 

In healthy subjects treatment usually covers 
a period of two to three weeks, commencing 
with a small dose and increasing the amount 
daily until a suspected maximum dose _ is 
reached, or the patient shows some reaction. 

A reaction on the part of the animal due to 
absorption of dead parasites is often seen. The 
author finds that two-thirds of all dogs treated 
exhibit this reaction, characterised by vary- 
ing symptoms—as a _ rise in temperature, 
inappetence, thirst, vomiting, sluggishness or 
stiffness of gait. In rare cases antimony poison- 
ing occurs, with prostration one or two hours 
after injection. 

Blood smears are made prior to treatment to 
get some idea of the degree of infestation. 
Smears are examined daily during the course 
of injections, and treatment ceases when worm 
larvae are no longer demonstrable. 

To compile a dosage table is difficult on 
account of the variation in degrees of infesta- 
tion, general health condition of the dog, and 
tolerance to the drug. Safe dosage as recom- 
mended is as follows: As an initial dose 1 c¢.c. 
of either preparation is given for each 25 Ib. 
body weight with 2°5¢.c. as a maximum, The 
next three or four doses are increased gradu- 
ally up to 1e¢.c. per 201b. of body weight. The 
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dose is then increased to 1e¢.c. for every 15 lb. 
or lec. for every 12]b. with 5ec. as the 
maximum dose in large dogs. 

Cc. F. 


* * * 


[Vaccination of Fowls against Neweastle 
Disease and Fowl Plague. Nakamura, J., 
Oyama, S. and Wacasruma,  (1987.) 
J. Jap. Soc. Vet. Sci. 16. 4. 55-58.) 
NEWCASTLE Disease.—The vaccine consists 

of a saline emulsion of brain, spleen and liver of 

fowls which die following intracerebral injection 
of a virulent brain. This emulsion is mixed 
with the same volume of diluted fowl serum 

(1 : 8). One part of 2 per cent. Merck’s 

formalin is added to ten parts of the mixture. 

It is incubated at 37° C. for 72 hours and stored 

at a low temperature. Birds were given two 

injections of the vaccine intravenously, followed 
by an immunity test in ten to 14 days. Of the 
vaccinated birds 62 per cent. resisted infection 

(virus inoculation) while all the controls died. 
Fowt Pracue.—To produce an_ active 

immunity against this disease the same tech- 

nique was used in the preparation of the 
vaccine. Of the vaccinated birds S87 per cent. 
resisted infection, all the controls died. The 
vaccine was found to be effective after 133 days 
in cold store. Evidence as to the duration of 
the immunity is indefinite. In the use of both 
vaccines it was noted that the intravenous 
method of inoculation gave better results than 
the subcutaneous or intramuscular. 

P. E. M. 


MEASURES AGAINST THE WARBLE FLY 


The Ministry of Agriculture announces that the 
Warble Fly (Dressing of Cattle) Order of 1936, 
will be in operation again this year from the 
middle of March to June inclusive. The Order 
requires all cattle, visibly infested with the 
maggot of the warble fly, to be treated either by 
dressing the backs with a derris preparation 
made up in accordance with the Schedule to the 
Order, or by dealing with all ripe maggots by 
squeezing them out of the back or removing 
them by other mechanical means and destroying 
them. Whichever method is adopted by owners, 
treatment should commence this week. 
If it is decided to dress the cattle with 
the derris preparation, dressing will be 
necessary at monthly intervals until the maggots 
cease to appear. If the alternative method is 
adopted, the ripe maggots must be removed at 
intervals of not less than ten days, commencing, 
as in the case of the dressings, in the middle of 
March and continuing until the maggots cease to 
appear. It will not be necessary to continue 
treatment after June 30th. 

The Order requires that all preparations sold 
as dressings for the purposes of the Order must 
be labelled with a statement containing full 
directions for dilution and use, and a Certificate 
that the dressing is in conformity with the 
requirements of the Order, 
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| Tuberculosis and Meat Hygiene. K. Nieserce. 
(1988.)) Jena: Gustav Fischer. pp. 38 
text figs. 40 figs. on 20 plates. RM.6 (10s. in 
bound form).] 


This book represents an attempt to bring 
together within 100 pages the most important 
advances during recent years in our knowledge 
of the pathogenesis and pathological anatomy 
of tuberculosis in animals, and to see how this 
knowledge can assist the meat inspector in 
deciding in any given case whether the meat 
of a tuberculous beast is likely to contain 
tubercle bacilli or not. In a country where a 
considerable amount of raw and only partially 
cooked meat is consumed, this is clearly a 
matter of great importance, 


For those who are acquainted with the 
numerous papers published by Nieberle and his 
co-workers during recent years there is little 
in the book which is new. That this immense 
amount of work has been collected into so 
small a compass and related directly to the 
problem of meat inspection is a very useful 
service. The natural colour photographs are 
the finest we have encountered in any text. 
They illustrate in a most striking and 
instructive way many of the lesions of bovine 
tuberculosis as seen with the unaided eye and 
under the microscope. That the book is avail- 
uble at such an extremely low price is due io 
the financial assistance of the German 
Government in its production. The first chapter 
deals in general with the reaction of the tissues 
to tubercle bacilli and shows briefly how this 
differs in various species, e.g., the markedly 
productive lesions seen in carnivora and fur- 
bearing animals and in avian tuberculosis 
infection in pigs is in contrast to the more 
exudative reaction with caseation and calcifica- 
tion which is characteristic of some forms of 
tuberculosis in cattle and of tuberculosis in 
pigs due to bovine tubercle bacilli. 


The second chapter, which extends to 58 
pages, deals with the period of primary 
infection and early generalisation, and with 
the reinfection period, including isolated 
chronic tuberculosis of organs and late 
generalisation. The third and last chapter 
deals with the application of the new know- 
ledge to meat inspection. It includes the results 
of the bacteriological examination of the meat 
of tuberculous cattle made by Professor Meyn 
in which over SO per cent. of positive results 
were obtained by direct culture on Petragnani's 
medium and guinea-pig inoculation. From the 
fluid expressed from 1 grm. of meat the number 
of colonies of bovine tubercle bacilli obtained 
varied from one to 85, It is shown, too, that 
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in histological sections four microns in thick- 
ness it is possible in such cases of tuberculosis 
to find large numbers of tubercle bacilli within 
the lumen of blood vessels, i.e, a bacillaemia 
can be shown in such cases in _ histological 
section. It should be stressed that the cases 
examined were selected by Nieberle and 
included cases of fresh diffuse caseation (80 to 
90 per cent. positive), and of acute miliary 
tuberculosis (70 per cent. positive), occurring 
either in the primary or in the reinfection 
period. All were thus cases of acute generalisa- 
tion. The suggested meat inspection regulations 
are those given in the papers read by Nieberle 
and van Oyen at the 19388 _ International 
Veterinary Congress (see Vet. Rec., September 
10th, 1938, pp. 1198-9, and January 1st, 1939, 
pp. 78-9). 

No references are given, but abstracts of 
most of the papers published by Nieberle and 
his colleagues during recent years are available 
in the Veterinary Record and _ Veterinary 
Bulletin. 

This book should be in the hands of all who 
are interested in the problem of tuberculosis, 
whether practitioner, meat inspector or 
research worker; the colour plates alone are 
sufficient justification for possessing it. 


GRADING UP FOR SHIRES 

“A Shire show of exceptional interest demon- 
strated that the heavy horse many 
years of usefulness still before him,” observes 
the Farmer and Stockbreeder. “ Not long ago 
it was contended that the horse was doomed, 
both for land and town work; restrictions on 
users in the larger cities had led to a gioomy 
outlook. However, gloominess has given place, 
if not to undue optimism, to a feeling of confi- 
dence that the breeder can look forward to an 
active demand for a good stamp ef heavy horse. 

“The Shire Horse Society, itself, has shown a 
further indication of renewed vigour by the pro- 
posal, ventilated at the annual meeting, for the 
establishment of two grading-up Registers. By 
this means non-pedigree mares and fillies by 
registered stallions will become fully certificated 
and be automatically eligible for the stud book. 
Hitherto animals with the three crosses_pre- 
scribed, have been eligible for the stud book, 
but in the absence of official documentary 
evidence ‘the process has been sometimes 
delayed. There is little doubt that the Council 
of the Shire Society will, at its meeting in April, 
accept the scheme, and that after October 1, 
1941, it will be in operation.” 

% * * - 

It was announced at a recent meeting of the 
Suffolk Diseases of Animals Joint Sub-committee 
that restrictions imposed in connection with 
the outbreak of swine fever in Suffolk are to be 
removed, but increased inspection of the various 
markets will be made by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

It was stated that 273 reports of the disease 
had been received during the quarter, of which 
11 were confirmed, 246 were found not to be 
swine fever, and 16 were awailing confirmation, 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORT 


Royal Counties V.M.A. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT READING 


The Annual General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at the Caversham Bridge Hotel, 
on Friday, January 27th, 1939. 

The President, Lieut.-Col. P. J. Simpson 
occupied the Chair, and the following members 
were present: Messrs. L. G. Anderson, N. S. 
Barron, A. J. Baxter, H. Bell (Hon. Secretary), 
EK. Brown, R. M. Davidson, Major G. W. 
IDunkin, Dr. A. C. Fraser, Mr. J. de Garis, 
Mr. E. J. Gill, Lieut.-Col. H. Greenfield, Major 
R. C. G. Hancock, Mr. E, J. Heather, Major H. 
Kirk, Messrs. W. L. Little, G. P. Male and 
N. P. Male, Major F. J. Taylor, Messrs. J. 
Willett and R. A. Willett. Miss K. A. Baxter, 
Messrs. C. A. Butler, H. A. Curtis, A. L. 
Minchin, Professor J. MeCunn and Mr. R. P. 
Ovington were present as visitors. 

The President, from the Chair, wished the 
members prosperity in the New Year. 

The minutes of the last Annual General Meet- 
ing, having been published in the Veterinary 
Record, were taken as read. 

The following members apologised for 
inability to attend: Mr. J. Bell, Major J. Bell, 
Captain H. B. Collet, Captain J. R. Hewer, Sir 
Frederick Hobday, Mr. John McIntosh, Colonel 
G. K. Walker and Professor Wooldridge. 


CORRESPONDENCE.—The Hon. Secretary said 
that most of the correspondence related to a 
certain law ease, and informed the meeting that 
it had been settled out of court. 

The Secretary read a letter from” the 
National Horse Association asking for a 
renewal of the Association’s subscription of 
£1 1s. Od. to that body. Mr. J. WILLETT spoke 
of the good work which was being done by the 
National Horse Association, particularly in 
connection with saddle horses. Mr. Willett 
commented on the thoroughness of the inspection 
carried out by the Association on riding estab- 
lishments before a certificate of merit was 
granted to them. He proposed that the sub- 
scription be renewed and the meeting gave its 
unanimous approval. 

A letter was read from Dr. Bullock acknow- 
ledging receipt of £3 14s. Sd. from the 
collecting box for LO3Ss. 

Major Kirk observed how gratifying it was 
to note that out of «a membership of 75, 70 
members of the Association were also members 
of the “ National.” 


BALANCE SHEET.—Mr. J. WILLETT, as Hon. 
Auditer, congratulated the Hon. Treasurer on 
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the way in which the books were kept and pro- 
posed the reception and adoption of the Balance 
Sheet. The proposition was seconded by Major 
Taylor. The PrResipENT said that if no person 
wished to discuss it, he would ask Major 
Hancock to say a few words with regard to the 
finances of the Association. 

Major Hancock said that, as the members 
would see, the finances of the Association were 
in a satisfactory state. He had not seen fit, 
however, to suggest investing any funds because 
the annual income, all of which was derived 
from members’ subscriptions, amounted to 
approximately £35, and he thought that in these 
uncertain times, when the chances of war were 
not remote, it was only right for the Association 
to guard itself against a day when its income 
might abruptly cease. In normal times he would 
be the first to urge that surplus funds should be 
handed over to one or other of the veterinary 
benevolent societies. Subscriptions in arrear at 
the end of 1938 amounted to approximately £15, 
the greater part of which, Major Hancock said, 
he hoped to receive in due course. 

Place and Date of Annual Dinner.—The 
PRESIDENT intimated that the Council had 
recommended that the Annual Dinner be held 
in London or Oxford. ‘Three dates were 
suggested, vis.: February 24th, March 3rd or 
March 10th. After considerable discussion 
Major Dunkin’s proposal, seconded by Mr. R. A. 
Willett, that the Dinner be held at Oxford, was 
carried, and it was decided to hold the Dinner 
on Friday, March 3rd. (This date was altered 
later to March 17th.) On Major Dunkin’s 
proposition, seconded by Major Kirk, a com- 
mittee composed of the executive officers, Mr. 
B. G. Catmur, Mr, E. J. Heather and Major 
F. J. Taylor, was elected to make arrangements 
for the Dinner. 

Place of Spring Meeting.—It was decided to 
hold the spring meeting at Aylesbury. 


Short Address by the President ‘ 


Colonel Stimpson, at the outset of his remarks 
from the Chair, explained why this contribu- 
tion to the proceedings should have been 
announced as above on the agenda, at his 
request, rather than as an “inaugural” or 
“introductory ” address, in view of the fact 
that approximately 30 years ago he was Presi- 
dent of that Association, and doubtless gave his 
* inaugural” address on that occasion, while it 
could searcely be said that he needed any 
introduction to them. 

The President proceeded: Before leaving 
the definition of words I have felt that we 
should get a definition of our title fully estab- 
lished. I have asked young and old inhabitants 
of Berkshire and the adjoining counties what 
are the Royal Counties and how many are there 
of them. The replies received were so varied 
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that I decided to carry the matter further, and 
a librarian friend of mine started digging into 
the dim past. There are no officially recognised 
Royal Counties embracing the counties’ in 
which we operate: there is only one, and as a 
Berkshire man I am pleased to say it is 
Berkshire. 

Again, I found very complete ignorance (and 
I myself was among the ignorant ones) as to 
why Berkshire was a Royal County. Most 
people attribute it to the fact that Windsor 
Castle is in it, but its Royal prerogative dates 
much further back than that—in fact to the 
time of King Alfred, who was born at Wantage. 

I will not weary you with the works of 
reference on this matter but you may take it 
that they are authentic. 

The term Royal Counties is a corruption from 
Royal County’s—possessive case and _ not 
plural. Whether under these circumstances we 
and other societies using the title of Royal 
Counties should consider the changing of the 
title is perhaps a matter for discussion. Person- 
ally, I think the name The Berks, Bucks and 
Oxon Veterinary Society would be an excellent 
one and would thoroughly define our territory, 
because it is in these counties that we hold our 
meetings and from which largely we draw our 
recruits. Of our membership of 75, 37 members 
reside in these counties, whilst 35 reside in 
adjoining counties, including London. 

Further analysis shows that out of 29 
Ms.R.C.V.S. practising in Berkshire, 23 are 
members of this Association; in Bucks seven 
out of 16; and in Oxon seven out of 17. Those 
are just little points which i thought might 
be of some small interest to you. (Hear, hear.) 

So much for domestic affairs, except again 
to emphasise points raised in my new year 
letter and to beg the members to bring forward 
clinical cases for discussion—and I class the 
tuberculin test under this. I do hope that in 
the forthcoming year we shall have more 
clinical material—probably in the form of post- 
mortem specimens—brought before our meet- 
ings, and I would appeal to members also to 
come forward in greater numbers to relate their 
clinical experiences. I have always noticed 
that, when the meetings are closed, groups of 
three or four get together and discuss cases 
that have come before them. Why this could 
not have been done in open meeting I am at a 
loss to know. 

There are perhaps three main subjects of 
importance exercising the mind of the pro- 
fession at the moment: (1) The Loveday 
Report; (2) The Agriculture Act, 19387; and 
(3) “ Quack” practice or unqualified practice. 

It is not my intention to go through the Love- 
day Report or even express opinion on it, 
except to say that there are some good things 
in it and, in my opinion, some things which may 
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shake the profession to the bottom and might 
even cause considerable splits in it: I do not 
want to particularise. The Report has been 
considered by the “ National” Council, who 
came to the conclusion, apparently fairly 
quickly, that they agreed with the major points 
in the Report. What they consider the major 
points I do not know, as I was not at the dis- 
cussions that took place. I have, however, been 
present at the discussions of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons on the Report. These 
are still going on and are likely to go on for a 
little while longer, because the Royal College 
is taking up the attitude that it will not be 
hurried in this matter and is going to sift 
everything out. 

I know that the “ National” have asked the 
Royal College to co-operate with them to dis- 
cuss some main points in order that a united 
front could be shown to the Government on that 
Report, but it is quite possible that there 
may not be unity between the Royal College 
and the N.V.M.A. because, of course, their view- 
points must, I think, be different. After all, the 
College has for years—indeed, for generations 
—had the education of the future members of 
the profession before it and consequently it 
has a wide experience on this matter, whereas 
the N.V.M.A. cannot possibly claim that they 
have that experience—and it is, of course, on 
the question of education that this Report is 
based. 

I do not wish to say anything further on that, 
except that, if you should see a difference there 
between the two bodies it is perfectly easily 
explained: although they are both aiming at 
the same point they are looking at it from 
different angles. 

My second point, which also is producing a 


little heart-burning in some quarters, is the 
working of the Agriculture Act of 1987. With 


regard to that, I rather look forward to hear- 
ing a discussion at some future date on the 
“snags” that have been met with in con- 
nection with tuberculin testing. I understand 
that curious results have happened. I am not 
in a position to speak on this point, however, 
and as the majority of you can speak with 
authority on this subject I shall not expose my 
ignorance. Nevertheless, I may that 
apparently, from hearsay, practitioners em- 
ployed on the tuberculosis eradication scheme 
are having a very busy time and the scheme is 
attaining its end. 

The remaining principal point to which I 
referred is that thing which is always with us 
and which has always caused much trouble— 
unqualified practice. You know, and I hope 
appreciate, that the Royal College have done 
all that they can to stamp out unqualified 


practice: we have tried to get legislation passed 
object, 


with that but our proposals have 
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ulways been greeted with hostility—notably on 
a certain occasion when we tried to introduce 
an enactment which is law in practically every 
civilised country, when we were told that if we 
pressed for that, many of the powers which 
we now hold would be taken away from us— 
so that had to be dropped. 

The R.S.P.C.A, and some other animal wel- 
fare societies have set a splendid example by 
employing only veterinary surgeons to attend 
the animals belonging to poor persons, and I 
for one express not only the hope but an opinion 
that all societies will eventually employ none 
but qualified practitioners to carry out their 
work. 

I started this short address in a thoroughly 
irregular and unconventional way and I have, 
I fear, maintained this method of presentation 
of my scattered observations to the end. It 
only remains for me to thank you for listening 
so patiently to what I have had to say. 

The’ President’s address was heartily 
applauded. 

Case Records by Mr. G. P. Male.—The Presi- 
dent now having invited the presentation of 
morbid specimens and cases of interest, Mr. 
Male brought forward particulars of two cases 
of the occurrence of keratoma in the horse, pro- 
ducing for inspection the radiographs of the 
feet prior to operation, the growths after 
removal, and one of the hooves concerned, 
showing commencing re-growth of the tumour 
after operation. 

[Mr. Male’s account of these cases, and a 
report of the discussion which followed their 
presentation are transferred to our clinical 
section.—Edadjtor. | 

The PRreEsIpENT said he was sure they were 
all very much obliged to Mr. Male for bringing 
forward the two very interesting and informa- 
tive cases, which were of particular interest 
as showing how apparently the same condition 
had come to one end in one case and in the 
other to a totally different one: in one the horse 
was returned to work; the other horse was not 
quite so fortunate. 

Paper.—The President now called upon Dr. 
J. McCunn, of the Royal Veterinary College, to 
introduce his paper, which had been circulated 
prior to the meeting, on “ The Clinical Examina- 
tion of the Heart.” In the course of his 
observations, to which more extended reference 
is made in the report of the discussion pub- 
lished earlier in this issue, Dr. McCunn said 
that he was delighted to have come there that 
day, first of all because it gave him the 
opportunity of meeting them all, and also 
because he had thereby been enabled to enjoy 
a very pleasant surprise, in that when he 
entered the room he met, in Mr. Minchin, a 
friend of his youth whom he had not seen for 
30 years. [Dr. McCunn’s further introductory 
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remarks, his paper, the well-sustained dis- 
cussion upon it and his very informative reply 
are reproduced at the commencement of this 
issue.—Editor. | 

The PRESIDENT proposed that a very hearty 
vote of thanks be accorded Dr. MecCunn not 
only for visiting the Division at its Reading 
meeting but for giving them such an interest- 
ing paper which had been so well discussed. 
He would like specially to emphasise the fact, 
however, that—so far as his recollection went— 
they had never had an essayist who had dealt 
with the questions that had been rained upon 
him, in such an extraordinarily lucid and 
excellent way as Dr. MeCunn had done. 

Dr. McCunn having made suitable acknow- 
ledgment of the enthusiastically accorded vote 
of thanks, the PRESIDENT, drawing the meeting 
to a close, expressed the gratification afforded 
him and the other officers of the society by the 
size of the attendance, which was probably a 
record for the start of a new year. 

On the call of Mr. Mace, the President was 
warmly thanked for his Address from the 
Chair, for his conduct of the proceedings of the 
meeting, and for his Christmas message and 
letter to members. 

H. Beit, Hon, Secretary. 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Appeal for Extension Fund 


List OF SUBSCRIBERS 


In our correspondence columns this week we 
publish a Jetter from Colonel Sir Arthur Olver, 
Principal of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, drawing attention to the further 
appeal which has been issued to raise funds to 
extend the College and provide additional 
facilities. This request for the support. of 
members of the profession in the renewed, effort 
which is being made is one which we would 
commend most heartily to the sympathetic con- 
sideration of all our readers, in the hope that it 
will meet with a ready and generous response. 

It is pointed out in this further appeal that 
the immediate need is for ¢6,000, which would 
secure an equivalent grant from the Government 
and complete the work now in progress. 

Thus far, including the Government contribu- 
tion of £1 for £1 subscribed, less than half the 
40,000 required for original extension 
scheme has been raised. Meanwhile a Govern- 
ment Committee (the Loveday Committee on 
Veterinary Education), after reviewing the whole 
position, has recommended for the College an 
expenditure of £56,000 additional to the above 
sum. 

A total of £76,000 is thus required. The 
Government has undertaken to contribute ¢1 for 
€1 subscribed towards the £20,000 still wanted 
to complete the original £40,000 scheme, and 
the work could be more economically carried out 
if funds were available to complete a block at a 
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lime instead of in small sections as has hitherto 

been necessary owing to lack of funds. 
Contributions may be sent to the principal, 

Colonel Sir Arthur Olver, at the College. 


THe Supscription List 
List of Subscriptions of £10 and over received 
or promised as at January 16th, 1939: 


= & 
H.M. The King 30 0 0 
Race Course’ Totalisator Charity 
Trust .. 1500 0 0 
City of Edinburgh ... aa --- 1,050 0 O 
Lord Forteviot, Perth .. 1000 0 0 
Highland and Agric ultural “Society 
of Scotland ... wore .. 1000 0 0 
Anonymous, Edinburgh - 500 0 0 
The Distillers’ Company, Limited . 250 0 0 
Right Hon. Lord Salvesen ... BS 145 12 6 
National Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation 105 0 
Duke of Atholl’s Fund 100 0 
The ae Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., 
Sir “Haldane, Foswell, 
The late Dr. T. G, ‘Nasmyth 100 0 
The Misses Coats, Fornethy House, 
Alyth 100 0 O 


Colonel Sir Arthur Olver, C.B., C.M.G:, 

F.R.C.V.S., Royal (Dick) Veterinary 

College 100 0 0 
Collected by J. M’Allan, Esq., 

M.A., B.Sc., M.R.C-V.S., Ministry of 


Northern Ireland ... 63 6 4 
Miss Lawson, Edinburgh— Proceeds 

of Dog Show 59 3 «(OO 
Messrs. Cooper, M’Dougall and 

Robertson (Scotland), Ltd. io 52 10 0 
Royal College of Physicians 52 10 0 
Collected by J. W. M’Intosh, Esq., 

M.R.C.V.S., London ... -5 
J. E. B. Cowper, Esq., Gogar. House, 

Norman Dobson, Esq. M.R.C.V.S., 

The Baron Glentanar, Aboyne in 50 0 0 


Collected by W. J. ironside, Esq., 


M.R.C.V.S.,. Midland Agricultural 

College we 50 0 0 
Mrs. M. Fyfe-J amieson, Ruthven, 

The Right Hon. The Earl of 

Messrs. Wm. Younger & Co., Ltd., 

Edinburgh ... sit 50 0 0 
Kincardine County Coune il 50 0 0 


Royal Caledonian Ball in London, 
per Grace The Duke of 


Atholl, 50 0 0 
Ric ‘hardson, Esq., —B.Se., 

M.R.C. 0 
The British Oil and Cake Mills, Lid., 

Leith 26 5 0 
Anonymous, Kdinbur gh 25 0 0 


Professor G. Boddie, Royal (Dic 


Veterinary 25 0 0 
W. W. Dollar, Esq., ™. 

Maida Vale, London 25 0 
Miss Aline Donford, Silksworth 

House, Sunderland we Ses 25 0 0 
Professor H, Dryerre, Royal (Dick) 

Veterinary College 25 0 0 
Scottish Zoological Soc iely, “per Sir 

Thomas B. Whitson, ... ; 235 6 


d 
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Professor G. Linton, 
(Dick) Veterinary College 
Colonel Menzies, Kames, Greenlaw 
Professor W. M. Mitchell, Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College 
Shorthorn Society of the Uniled 
Kingdom of Great Britain) and 
Ireland 
Scottish Agricultural 
Lid., Leith 
Scottish Metropolitan 
National Veterinary 
Association, per J. W. 
Sir) Robert) Spencer-Nairn,  Bart., 
Kirkcaldy... 
Anonymous, Perth .. 
West Lothian County ‘Council 
Messrs. Reckitt & Sons, Ltd. : 
P. L. Roux, Esq., M.n.c.v.s., Central 
Research Station, Majabuke, 
Northern Rhodesia 
Per 4. Ritchie, Esq.,  B.Se., 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. ... 
Wm. Nairn, Esq., M.R.¢.v.s., Blair- 
gowrie 
Alexander Cowan, Esq., Penicuik ... 
Viscount Cowdray (Cowdray Park 
Golf Links, Sussex) 
D. LL, Glasgow 
N. J. Nasmyth,  Esq., 
House, Abernethy ... 
The Lothian Coal Co., Lid. ; 
Farmers’ Union, Montrose 
Branch 
Collected) by Dunean 
Mrs. A. Spreull, * Tay Square, 
Dundee 
Collected by Major 
M.R.C.V.S, 
Orkney County “Council 


Royal 


Industries, 


Division, 
Medical 
Burgess, 


Glenf: rg 


Cumming, 


Inglis, LP., 


Major A. Baird, m.r.c.v.s., Covey- 
heugh, Reston 
National Farmers’ Union, Easter 
Ross Branch 
Messrs. Boots, The Chemists, 
Nottingham 
Buccleuch td. (Drum- 


lanrig), per L. R. Younger, Esq. 
Buccleuch Estates, Ltd. (Eskdale), 

per Sir J, H. Milne Home 


W. J. Campbell, Esq., Edinburgh ne 


P. Conacher, — Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 
Johannesburg 
Messrs. Duncan, Flockhart & Co., 
G. H. Gemmell, Esq., Edin- 
Right Hon. Sir Louis S. Gumley 
Sir John M’Fadyean, LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., 
Leatherhead wai 
The National Pig Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation 


Messrs. Osmand & Son, Lid., 
Grimsby 

Messrs. W. Craig Robinson and 
W. G. Robinson, m.R.c.v.s., Carlisle 


Mrs. ‘H. Cochrane, raigisla, Alyth 
Rosebery Estates (Dalmeny Home 
Farm) 


Rosebery Estates (Moorfoot| Farm) 


Royal Northern Agricultural Society. 
Aberdeen 
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10 
10 


10 
10 


10 
10 


10 
10 


10 
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Messrs. Robert Younger, Lid., St. 
Ann’s’ Brewery, 60, Abbeyhill, 
Edinburgh ... 10 10 
John Spencer, Esq., per Duncan 
Cumming, M.R.C.V.S. 10 0 0 


Mrs. Carnegie, Carphin, Cupar- -Fife 10 0 0 
Rev. J, A, and Mrs. Findlay, Edin- 

burgh 10 0 O 
Lieut.-Col. John Kennedy, Chesters, 


Ancrum 10 0 0 
Lieut.-Col. The Right Hon. Sir John 

Gilmour, Montrave, Leven, Fife ... 10 0 0 
Sir Robert Greig, M.c., LL.D., D.Sc., 

Shaws, Barnton ... 10 0 O 
S. Grieve, Rumbletonlaw, 

Greenlaw we 10 0 
Wm. Hackett, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 

Spalding, Lines. mon 10 0 0 
The Earl of Haddington, Meller- 

stain, Gordon 10 0 0 
John Macfarlane, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 

Doune, Perthshire 10 0 0 
Mrs. Ross, Edinburgh 10 0 0 
Major T, Strang Steel, Philiphaugh, 

Selkirk ee 10 0 0 
James Thin, Esq., Edinburgh bats 10 0 0 
W. Colin Welsh, Esq., M.R.€.v.s., 

Neweastle-on- Ty ne 10 0 0 
Major G, Moncrieff- Wright, 


Elecho Park, Rhynd, near Perth 10 0 0 
J. E. Kerr, Esq.,  Harviestoun, 


Dollar 10 0 0 
Caithness County Council 10 0 
Zoo-ra-Dick Fair 62 10 0 
Dog Show 108 1 0 
Proceeds of Whist and Bridge Drive 

(Mrs. H. M. Brown) a7 6 


1,098 5 9 


£10, 008 8 7 


Subscriptions under £10 


In Parliament 
PLEA FOR THE CAVALRY 


With the House in Committee on the Army 
Estimates Admiral Sir R. Keyes said that 
as the House was no doubt aware, there were 
now only two toouened cavalry regiments in the 
British Army. They were in Palestine, from all 
accounts working very hard and doing excellent 
service which could not be performed by any 
other unit, mechanised or infantry, owing to the 
nature of the ground over whieh they had to 
work. He had always thought that the whole- 
sale mechanisation of the cavalry was a 
rather overdone and done too hastily. The fact 
that a number of yeomanry regiments which had 
been mechanised were allowed to keep their 
horses showed that the War Office had come to 
the same conclusion. In the wars in Spain and 
China the cavalry had proved their value over 
and over again. It was no secret that Germany 
had bought our cavalry horses directly a regi- 
ment had been Be shee Our Army might have 
to fight all over the world and it seemed to him 
folly to deprive it practically altogether of an 
arm which might be of infinite value under 
conditions such as exist in Paivatine. If the 
officers and men of cavalry regiments were 
required to fight in trenches, as they were in the 
last War, they would do so again and be second 
to none. It was a very different matter to train 
infantrymen and mechanics for cavalry work. 
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All his life he had been associated with horses, 
and he owed perhaps a good deal to the fact 
that when he was young he spent three months 
in a riding school of a cavalry regiment, first, 
with a batch of recruits, and then with rough- 
riders schooling remounts. The horse was an 
excellent trainer. An association with horses 
inculcated all the qualities that are wanted for 
leadership—good temper, initiative, dash and 
courage—and he had always done his best to 
help young naval officers to ride, to hunt and 
to play polo for that reason. He had seldom met 
a good horseman who was not also a good officer 
and well able to lead a destroyer attack or com- 
mand a submarine. There was a very unhappy 
rumour going about that the equitation school 
at Weedon was to be closed down. He was glad 
to see that provision for it was made in those 
Estimates, but still it was undoubtedly feared 
that that wonderful school is to be closed. It 
was also rumoured that the few cavalry horses 
that are allowed to mechanised cavalry regi- 
ments, to the mechanised field and horse 
artillery, to the Staff College, Woolwich and 
Sandhurst, were to be withdrawn. He trusted 
that it was a false rumour and he hoped his hon. 
Friend the Financial Secretary would be able 
to tell the House that no such thing is 
contemplated. 

(‘The Secretary did not deal with 
this point in his reply, but intimated that further 
replies to matters raised in the debate would 
probably be given on report. | 


CANCER ADVERTISEMENTS 


The House of Commons considered the Cancer 
Bill, on report, on March 7th. On Clause 4 
(Prohibition of certain advertisements), Mr. C. 
Davies moved an amendment to provide that a 
prosecution for an offence under this section 
should not be instituted without the consent in 
England or Wales of the Attorney-General or 
Solicitor-General and in Scotland of the Lord 
Advocate or Solicitor-General. 

Sir T. O’Connor, Solicitor-General accepted 
the amendment. He said it was necessary to 
catch any offer which was of an advertising 
kind, and also detach any article which was 
calculated to lead to the use of a purported 
remedy for the treatment of this disease. ,There 
was no statutory definition of what an advertise- 
ment was, and it had been represented that 
without desiring to do so bona fide newspaper 
articles descriptive of a treatment might con- 
ceivably in certain circumstances be made the 
subject of a prosecution. The provision in the 
amendment would effect a compromise’ by 
putting upon those responsible to the House the 
responsibility for a prosecution, The amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Leacu moved an amendment that the word 
“advertisement” should not apply to certain 
kinds of reports or accounts of treatments for 
cancer issued or published, orally or otherwise, 
by registered or unregistered practitioners. He 
said that the clause as it stood would put a ring 
fence round cancer treatment, and inside the 
ring only registered practitioners were allowed. 
There should be the fullest possible freedom to 
the orthodox as well as the unorthodox. 

Dr. PETERS, supporting the amendment, said 
that many people had cured cancer who were 
not practitioners. For many years he had been 
healing people of the dread disease. 
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Dr. Epitn SUMMERSKILL, opposing the amend- 
ment, said that Dr. Peters was a Doctor of Law 
and did not approach the matter from the 
medical angle. The amendment would allow any 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to try their nostrums 
during the first stage of the disease. 

When Viscountess AstToR interrupted, Dr. 
Summerskill retorted: “I wish the noble lady 
would confine her attention to alcohol and leave 
cancer to me.” (Laughter.) 

Mr, Pate, supporting the amendment, said that 
cancer was one of the diseases about which the 
medical profession had most to learn. 

Mr. Lanspury said that it was a mistake for 
the medical profession to be as dogmatic as Dr. 
Summerskill had been on the subject. The 
medical profession was only human and did not 
know everything. They knew precious little 
about cancer. He did not want to open the door 
to any kind of quackery and mummery, but 
people who thought they had a legitimate cure 
should not be penalised when they put it 
forward. 

Sir T. O’Connor said that if the amendment 
was carried there would indiscriminate 
advertising which would open the door to 
exploitation of a hideous form of suffering. The 
Bill was aimed at preventing that. There was 
no discrimination between the doctor and the 
unregistered man. The amendment would render 
the clause valueless against exploitation and he 
advised the House to reject it. 

The amendment was negatived by 122 votes 
to 60—Government majority, 62. 

The Report stage was concluded and the Bill 
was read the third time. 


Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Mar. 22nd.—Annual General Meeting of the 
Western Counties Division. 
N.V.M.A., at Exeter, 2 p.m. 

Mar. 22nd.—Meeting of the Section of Com- 
parative Medicine, Royal Society 
of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, 
W.1, 5 p.m. 

Mar. 28rd.—Annual General Meeting of the 
South-Eastern Division, N.V.M.A.., 
at Maidstone, 2.30 p.m. 

Mar. 23rd.—Meeting of the Council of the 
Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A., at 
Glasgow, 2.30 p.m. 

Mar. 24th.—N.V.M.A. Committee on Biological 
Products, 36, Gordon Square, 
W.C.1, 11.15 a.m. 

Mar. 24th.—N.V.M.A. Special Committee on 
Tuberculin Testing, 36, Gerdon 
Square, 2.15 p.m. 

Mar. 27th.—Meeting of the Editorial Commit- 
tee, N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 


} 
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Mar. 30th.—Annual Dinner and Dance of 
the Midland Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Birmingham. 

April 1st.—Annual Fees due to R.C.V.S. 

April 3rd.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings *at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

April 4th.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings at 
36, Gordon Square, and Couneil 
Meeting at the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C. 

April 12th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 13th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 14th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Couneil 
Meetings. 

April 21st.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Brighton, 2.45 p.m. 

May 4th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election. Last 
day for nominations. 

May Sth.—Animal Management Examination 
begins. 

May 15th.—Rome Congress on Comparative 
Pathology begins. 

May 18th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election Voting 
Papers issued. 

May 25th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election Voting 
Papers due. 

June Annual General Meeting, R.C.V.S. 

June Sth.—D.V.S.M. Examination begins. 

June 20th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 21st.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 2ist.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner, 

June 22nd. —R.C.V,S. Committee Meetings. 

June 28rd.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 

July 23rd—28th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Great 
Yarmouth and Gorleston-on-Sea. 


Veterinary Council, Eire 
We have received from the Registrar, Veterin- 
ary Council, Eire, the following notification :— 


The Veterinary Council (Eire) on March 8th 
held a sworn enquiry into the circumstances 
under which a veterinary practitioner issued a 
certificate for a bull as having passed the tuber- 
culin test under the Scheme for Encouraging 
Improvement in the Breeds of Cattle. 

Defendant and his solicitor were in attendance 
and submitted evidence to the effect that he 
issued the certificate in good faith believing 
that the animal had satisfactorily passed the test. 

After hearing evidence the Council found the 
defendant guilty of having passed as free from 
tuberculosis an animal which gave a doubtful 
reaction to the tuberculin test. As, however, 
this case was the only one proved against this 
practitioner it was decided that his name be 
retained on the Register of Veterinary Surgeons, 
but the President of the Council warned him 
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that if a further case of a like nature came before 
the Council they would have no alternative save 
to find professional misconduct was 
involved and that he would be liable to be struck 
off the Register. 


PERSONAL 


Colonial Veterinary Service Appointments.— 
Announcement is made of the tellowing first 
appointments to the Colonial Veterinary Ser- 
vice: Mr. A. J. Hans, M.r.c.v.s., as Veterinary 
Officer, Kenya; Mr. S. E. Piercy, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
as Veterinary Officer, Kenya. 

Dr. Francis Barber Lambie, a native of Mother- 
well, has been appointed to a high masonic post 
in Michigan, U.S.A.—Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge. Before migrating to Canada in 1895, and 
later to America, he was for four years a teacher 
at Greenock. On going to Canada he studied at 
the Ontario Veterinary College at Toronto, where 
he won high honours, being later appointed Pro- 
fessor of Veterinary Science at the ( College. 


* * 


FUNERAL OF MAJOR H, K. PURDY, .n.c.v.s. 

The funeral of Major Harold Kirkpatrick 
Purdy, M.C., M.R.C.V.S., Who, as announced in our 
last issue, died at his Birkenhead home on 
Monday, February 27th, took place at Landican 
Crematorium on ‘the Wednesday. Major Purdy, 
who was 47 years of age and resided in Park 
Road West, had been chief veterinary inspector 
at Birkenhead for some time. 

The Rev. J. Y. Pattison, of St. Mark’s Church, 
officiated at the interment, at which the follow- 
ing members of the veterinary profession were 
present: Messrs. J. W. Wilson and J, O’Kane 
(Preston), T. W. Woodhead (Kendall), Thos. 
Dobie (Birkenhead), and N. M. Clayton (Birken- 
head Corporation). 


THE PROFESSION AND THE R.S.P.C.A. 
COUNCIL 


We have pleasure ip publishing the following 
communication, addressed to the Secretary, 
N.V.M.A. by the Chief Secret ary of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of C ruelty to Animals, 
paying tribute to the assistance rendered by 
Lieut.-Col. P. J. Simpson during his period of 
service as a co-opted member of the Council 
of _ R.S.P.C.A., and notifying the election, in 
his place, of Colonel Robert J. Stordy. Captain 
MacCunn’s letter is as follows:— 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
of Animals, 
105, Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
March 7th, 1939. 
Dear Mr. Knight, 

As you know, Lieut.-Col. P. J. Simpson, D.s.o., 
T.D., J.P., F.R.C.V.S., for just over six years served 
on the Council of the R.S.P.C.A, as a co-opted 
member, and retired, owing to the urgency of 
private engagements, at the end of last year. 

During his period of office as a Member of 
the Council he was able to give most valuable 
assistance to my governing body, and I person- 
ally have very great reason indeed to be more 
than «grateful to him for his kindness and 
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courtesy, and for the infinite trouble he took in 
assisting the staff to deal with a multitude of 
little difficulties which from time to time arose, 
usually in connection with the development of 
the Free Veterinary scheme’ throughout the 
country. We owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Colonel Simpson, whose interest in our work I 
am happy to believe will continue in the future. 

| am writing formally to notify you that my 
Council at their meeting on February 16th last, 
elected Colonel Robert J. Stordy, C.B.£., D.S.O., 
M.R.C.V-S., lo take the place of Colonel Simpson. 
As you know, Colonel Stordy has, for a long 
time past, been keenly interested in the work of 
our Association, and, in particular, in the joint 
efforts being made by your profession and our 
Society on behalf of the sick and injured animals 
of poor people. 

You will also recollect, no doubt, that Colonel 
Stordy led our unit to Abyssinia during the 
recent Italo-Ethiopian War, and has just returned 
from Perpignan, to where, on behalf of this 
Society, he icok out a small veterinary unit to 
do what could be done for the unfortunate 
animals of the Spanish Republican refugees. | 
do not think that his work there is finished, but 
for the moment he has returned to report to my 
Council. 

I thought the fact of Colonel Stordy’s election 
to the governing body of the R.S.P.C.A. would 
be of interest to you, continuing, as it does, the 
active liaison between the veterinary profession 
and the Council of the R.S.P.C.A. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) F. MacCunn, 
(Captain), 
Chief Secretary. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
LONDON GAZETTE-—WAR OFFICE--COMMANDS AND 
Starr (INDIA) 


March 10th.—The following Officers have 
vacated their Appointments in India: — 

D.A.D.V.S.—Captain A. G. Ralston, R.A.V.C. 
(December 8th); Major V. A. Bartrum, 0.B.E., 
R.A.V.C. (December 20th), 

The following appointments have been made 
in India: — 

D.A.D.V.S._—Major J. J. Mills, R.A.V.C, (Decem- 
ber 8th); Major T. L. Shea, R.A.V.C. (December 


20th). ' 

The Poultr Technical Committee.—Mr. 
K. D. Downham, of the Harper Adams 
Agricultural College, Newport, Shropshire, 


writes: “ With reference to the report in the 
Veterinary Record (51. 9. 285-6) of my address 
to the Midland Division of the N.V.M.A., on the 
report of the Poultry Technical Committee, it 
has been pointed out to me that I was reported 
as having said that only one member of the 
Committee had veterinary qualifications and that 
this statement was incorrect. The above state- 
ment referred to the appointment of the original 
twelve members of the Poultry Technical Com- 
mittee. At a later date when two members 
resigned from the committee another veterinary 
surgeon, Mr. John Smith, was appointed to fill 
one of these vacancies on the committee.” 


Erratum.—*‘ The Intradermal Tuberculin Test” 
(R. C. U. Fisher), V.R. 51. 10. p. 340, line 15— 
for “ photograph” read “ paragraph.” . 
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H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published 
recently. Copies can be purchased through any 
bookseller, or directly from H.M. Stationery 
Office, at the following addresses: London 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, 
Abingdon Street, S.W.1; Cardiff: 1, St. Andrew’s 
Crescent; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 
120, George Street. 

Price Post 


net free 
a a 
HousE oF Commons _ BILLS 
(Session 1938-39): 
16. Riding Establishments 
(Registration Inspec- 
tion) 0 3 0 33 
COMMAND PAPERS (SESSION 
938-39): 


5939. Medical Research 
Council Annual Report for 
1937-38 


CLYDESDALE HORSE SOCIETY 


Two hundred new members joined the Clydes- 
dale Horse Society during last year, and_ the 
membership at present stands at 3,028, of whom 
1,468 are annual members, 1,517 life members, 
and 43 are life governors. 

The annual report, presented at the sixty- 
second annual = in Glasgow cn March Ist, 
shows that exports during the year numbered 
42. Grants available through the Racecourse 
Betting Control Board and the Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland to enable smallholders 
to obtain the services of good Clydesdale sires 
were expended to the extent cf £210, leaving 
£270 12s. still unapplied. The Society’s income 
exceeded expenditure for the year by £328. 


* * 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AN AUSTRALIAN 
VETERINARIAN IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND 


We have pleasure in reproducing, by per- 
mission of the author and of the editor, the 
following contribution, which will be of great 
interest to our readers also, made by Lieut.-Col. 
M. Henry, D.s.0., v.p., to The Journal of the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps (10. 2. February, 1939). 
Colonel Henry writes:— 


It can hardly fail to be a matter of interest 
to a veterinarian to revisit, after a lapse of 
years, the country in which he received his 
training, and to observe the changes which have 
taken place. Various spells of leave in the War 
years cannot be taken into consideration, for 
they were in no way devoted to professional 
interests. 

Although the primary object of this_ visit 
was attendance at the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress at Zurich 
and Interlaken, the Australian Government 
also. considered’ it desirable that their 
delegate should take part in the Imperial 
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Animal Health Conference in London. The 
opportunity was further seized to attend the 
Annual Meeting of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association at Glasgow, to visit schools 
and research institutes, and to make the 
acquaintance of veterinary oflicers of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, teachers, practitioners, 
ane officers of the Royal Army Veterinary 
‘orps. 

The London Conference centred largely in the 
work of the Imperial Animal Health Bureau and 
its official publication, the Veterinary Bulletin. 

The debates, with contributions by men from 
all parts of the world, revealed several things 
fairly clearly :— 


(1) The value of the work of the Bureau 
to the veterinary official and administrator. 


(2) Agreement that the Bureau is working 
on the right lines, but should be strengthened 
and more actively supported. 


(3) The extreme importance of nutritional 
problems to the veterinarian, and of the 
veterinarian to nutritional problems. 


(4) The increasing capacity of England to 
fulfil the réle of a central clearing house of 
information. 


This Conference was undoubtedly a success, 
and if followed up should have results highly 
beneficial to Empire stock raising and to the 
veterinary profession. One of the causes of 
success was the limitation of the number of 
persons present, 

Zurich brought out quite a different atmo- 
sphere—the clash and clamour of a_ dozen 
languages filled the air and the meeting was so 
overwhelmingly large that consideration of 
resolutions, other than those expressed in such 
general terms as to be platitudinous to the 
veterinarian, was impossible. Nevertheless, the 
International Congress has a splendid function 
to perform, in offering a common meeting- 
ground for the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession and in enabling the world to receive the 
considered opinion of veterinary scientists of 
the highest standing. 

The most interesting aspect of the Congress 
was the chance afforded to meet, and when 
possible talk to, the masters of our science from 
the Continent of Europe. 

The honour conferred upon the venerable 
Leclainche was fully justified, particularly in 
view of the oustanding success of the Bureau des 
Epizooties, and the magnificent bulletins 
emanating from it. 

The Glasgow meeting left the impression of a 
group of men, confréres in the best sense, 
determined to have a good time and not let work 
bother them more than they could help. This 
did not interfere with their capacity to talk 
“shop” unofficially, and from these informal 
discussions with all types of veterinarians much 
valuable information was gained. The smooth- 
ness of the administration and the cxtent of the 
hospitality are apparently only what is expected 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association. 

Judging by the experience gained at these con- 
ferences and elsewhere, it does appear that there 
is at the present time in England and Scotland a 
realisation, as never before, of the necessity for 
veterinary research and also of providing the 
necessary facilities for it. At the same time, 
there seems to be a failure in some quarters to 
understand that veterinary research without the 
veterinarian closely resembles “ Hamlet” with- 
out the Prince of Denmark. : 

It would be interesting to note the reactions 
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to a proposal that a committee of research into 
enteric fever should contain a majority of 
veterinarians. This is not to say that at times it 
would not be desirable for the veterinarians to 
co-opt other scientific men such as medical men, 
entomologists, bio-chemists, or other 
specialist, 

The impression may, of course, be quite 
wrong, but superficially at least the scientific 
bias of the profession here appears to have been 
too much medical and too little agricultural. 
This seems to be unconsciously realised, for the 
swing-over is visible. 

On the educational side there is no comparison 
between the buildings and equipment of 30 years 
ago with those of to-day, but whether advances 
in the nature of the curriculum have equalled 
these changes seems to be in some doubt. Two 
serious criticisms suggest themselves——one 
touches the amount of instruction in what may 
broadly be called animal husbandry, and the 
other includes clinical work with the horse and 
farm animals. In discussing the question of 
animal husbandry, it is rather teaching on the 
elementary side than on the scientific side which 
suggests itself for improvement. It may be urged 
that in both subjects the deficiency is made up 
by the six months’ extra-mural work required. 
This six months’ work is equivalent to the 
six months’ outside experience required 
of Australian graduates. That requirement has 
not, it is held, abolished the desirability of 
ensuring, by instruction, a knowledge of 
elementary animal management and_= animal 
manipulation. The value of a few animals in 
teaching manipulation was only accepted under 
pressure in Australia but the results fully justi- 
fied the efforts expended. Clinical work with 
farm animals is in a way more a question of 
manipulation than of surgical procedure, and 
the frequent handling of healthy animals gives 
great confidence when the abnormal is 
encountered. It is considered that the student's 
acquaintanceship with animals should begin not 
later than the , he enters on his veterinary 
training. This is particularly desirable in the 
case of students from urban areas who have not 
had country experience. It is interesting and 
rather pathetic to note that the old-fashioned 
idea that a country lad necessarily makes the 
best veterinarian has been resurrected. Whether 
any lad becomes a geod veterinarian depends 
not on his origin but on his education, power of 
application and common sense. 

It is easy to realise the effects that the 
extensive mechanisation of the Army has had on 
the Army Veterinary Services, but the interest- 
ing and instructive work carried out by the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps on the investiga- 
tion into methods of protecting animals against 
gas attack shows once again the folly of looking 
upon the veterinary services of an army as being 
responsible only for the care of sick and 
wounded animals, 

This is recognised in Australia, where so much 
of the veterinary officer’s duty consists in super- 
vising and instructing in animal management, 
the inspection of meat, forage, etc. The fact that 
the Director of Veterinary Services is also 
Director of Remounts increases the scope of the 
work in that country. It has always been diffi- 
cult to understand the arguments advanced 
against the amalgamation of the two services 
under veterinary control. 

The situation in one phase of the veterinarian’s 
work in England is strongly reminiscent of that 
in Australia, in that there seems to be no unified 
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system of meat inspection, and, apart from the 
big abattoirs, veterinary control is lacking. 

The general impression of the activities of the 
veterinarians in Britain is of a_ profession 
definitely forward-looking, spite of the 
croakers, and very surely increasing in flexibility 
and width of vision. The channels of further 
utility are as obvious as in Australia and justify 
this confident outlook. The understanding of the 
general public on veterinary problems could be 
improved with advantage. 

A recently published and no doubt valuable 
work on,British agriculture makes reference to 
these matters, but the authors in some instances 
have not grasped the main principles involved, 
and, moreover, they stress cures.” It is 
improbable that cures will ever be found for 
some of our serious stock diseases. It is regret- 
table that this clamour for “cures” should 
persist when prevention is much more important 
and comparatively easy of attainment. 

Of the countries themselves (Ireland and 
Wales were unfortunately not visited) it is diffi- 
cult to write without bursting into rhapsody. 
Probably the contrast with our own clear-cul 
outlines brilliant sunshine’ partly 
responsible. The softness of the colouring, the 
deep green of the fields, the glory of the autumn 
tints, and the tranquillity which pervades the 
countryside are all entrancing. To the eye of the 
overseas veterinarian the most striking thing is 
the fatness of the cattle. This is a country of fat 
land and fat cattle presumably the secret is 
food and manure; manure and food. Certainly 
some of the methods of British stock raising 
make the Australian gasp, until he reflects on 
the difference of climatic environment. The first 
sight of cattle placed in a shed, where for 
months they will slowly rise on a compost of 
straw and their own dung and urine, is a little 
startling. To be told that pigs can be kept in 
the same way is even more astonishing. 

But, most surprising of all was the statement 
of a livestock authority that the more hygienically 
animals were kept the less well they thrived. 
Shades of our forefathers!—or was he pulling 
the leg of an innocent abroad? 

Discussion of this topic recalls one of the 
most interesting episodes of the trip—a_ short 
stay with a first-class tenant farmer. The farm 
was English, the farmer a Scot. The cleanliness 
and order of that farm were something to marvel 
at. Equally interesting was the fact that the 
farmer preferred to be a tenant farmer, rather 
than own his land, 

So far as could be gathered, the landlord was 
almost like his partner in the farming, and had a 
real interest in seeing that his land was properly 
looked after by the farmer. He also took a 
definite share in the maintenance in proper 
order of the farm buildings and equipment. 
Whether it is exceptional or not, a brief visit 
does not enable one to say, but there are 
evidently in England and Scotland not only 
farmers, but land-owners——not themselves 
farmers—who do understand that the nursing 
of the soil is the foundation of all types of agri- 
cultural activity. It has to be admitted that many 
instances of the deterioration of the land were 
pointed out in different parts of the country. 
Yet to the Australian the intensive utilisation of 
the land is very noticeable, though in this 
respect Britain appears to lag behind France and 
Switzerland. If Australia is to progress she must 
tend towards British ways on her good land, 
with due allowance made for environmental 
differences. 
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Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


AN N.V.M.A. CONGRESS EXHIBITION 
FEATURE 
To THe Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—For many years past have been 
interested in the invention and development of 
various instruments used by veterinary surgeons. 
I have had many opportunities of visiting the 
surgeries of fellow members’ throughout the 
country and have often come across various 
instruments ind appliances which are not in 
general use, many of them being examples of 
inventive ge: ius of members of the protession, 
and deserve vo be better known: many of such 
instruments are of historical interest. 

In connection with the exhibition of drugs and 
instruments which is to be held at Yarmouth 
during the coming Congress, it is the intention 
of the Organising Committee to stage a stall of 
such instruments or appliances which are not 
on the market for sale, but which are found of 
use veterinary practices throughout — the 
country. 

I feel that such a_ stall would undoubtedly 
prove of interest and help to many members 
visiting the Congress. 

| appeal to all members of the profession who 
are in possession of any privately invented or 
improvised veterinary instruments or appliances, 
or instruments of historical interest, to help by 
sending the instruments on loan, with a_ brief 
description of their history and use, 

any member should wish to demonstrate 
such instruments at the Congress, we would be 
pleased to give facilities for the demonstration. 

I should appreciate it if any members who are 
willing to loan such instruments, would send me 
as soon as possible a short history and descrip- 
tion of their use. 

Yours faithfully, 
BRENNAN DEVINE, 
President, N.V.M.A. 


Martin’s Lane, 
Birmingham. 
March 8th, 1939. 


* ok 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE PEOPLE’S 
DISPENSARY FOR SICK. ANIMALS 
To Tue Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—It is, perhaps, not altogether astonishing 
that members of the veterinary profession should 
regard the letter issued by the President of the 
Royal College, as a surprise. As a member of 
the Sub-Committee of the Council, R.C.V.S., 
charged with the desire expressed 
by the P.D.S that veterinary surgeons should 
lend their ahi a the cases sent by that charity, | 
write not to defend or excuse myself or my 
colleagues on that sub-committee, but to extend 
to those members, who feel themselves taken 
somewhat unawares, a little further explanation 
of the Council’s action. 


fa 
i 
° 


March 18th, 1939. 


It is manifest that if the R.C.V.S. Council is 
faced with a proposition, it is incumbent upon 
it to bestow serious and courteous consideration 
to every aspect of the proposal. This was done 
over a period of months, and it is probably no 
secret to mention that all the members of the 
sub-committee are general practitioners and that 
they faced this problem with no small measure 
of antipathy. 

It must be impressed upon members, at the 
outset, that the Council has concerned itself, so 
far, merely with the ethics of the matter, a 
function which can be delegated to no other 
body. It has issued a decision that any member 
who consents to treat animals of poor people, 
sent to them by the P.D.S.A., will not be con- 
sidered to have infringed By-law 53. 

The very same decision had to be made by the 
Council in 1927 when the R.S.P.C.A. wished for 
professional collaboration. It would have been 
invidious to have drawn any distinction between 
the two charities. 

But it still remains an act of unprofessional 
conduct for our members to “ cover “ unqualified 
people who are charging fees and making a 
living therefrom. 

I have heard a criticism that members should 
have been made aware that negotiations were 
proceeding. There is, however, no precedent 
for the Council advising members in advance 
that it was intended to discuss any matter con- 
cerning professional conduct. 

It might well have been that the sub-committee 
would have reported to the Registration Com- 
mittee adversely upon the proposals, in which 
case the matter would never have received any 
publicity. As it happened, the arguments in 
favour of collaboration so overwhelmingly 
counterbalanced those against, that the sub- 
committee reported accordingly, and the Council 
acted upon it. 

Up to that time ‘there had been nothing to 
report, and what was eventually reported was a 
brief statement in the minutes of the January 
meeting of Council, followed on March 6th by a 
long explanatory letter directed every 
graduate on our register. 

These announcements to the profession quite 
rightly preceded publicity in the lay Press; but 
at the commencement of the negotiations, 
secrecy was enjoined upon us by the General 
Secretary of the P.D.S.A., who assured us that 
if it were generally known the veterinary pro- 
fession was being approached, there were outside 
factions which would spare no pains to wreck 
good relations. Furthermore it had been thought 
a good idea to make the first announcement in 
the House of Commons when the Parliamentary 
Session commenced in February. A question 
was to have been put; but unexpectedly there 
came a change in Ministers for Agriculture, and 
the earlier laid plans fell in abeyance. 

These, then, were the reasons for keeping the 
whole matter in committee until arrangements 
had been made for all lay papers to make a 
simultaneous publication of the position as it 
stood for the moment. 

It must not be forgotten that the Royal College 
in permitting such a rapprochement is not com- 
pelling or even urging members to co-operate 
with the P.D.S.A. Those who do, will be 
remunerated at rates to be agreed. They will 
work in their own surgeries; make their own 
arrangements with the local P.D.S.A. clinic, 
quite independently of the College or of any 
other body. 

Those who, for any reason, wish to remain 
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outside the scheme, will not be in the least 
embarrassed or at a disadvantage conse- 
quence, 

On the other hand, the larger the number of 
veterinary surgeons who signify their willing- 
ness to attend P.D.S.A. patients, the more 
will it be possible to eliminate from the charity 
those owners who are known to be well able to 
afford private professional attendance. 

It has always been one of our serious com- 
plaints that charitable clinics have treated 
animals of the rich or well-to-do. 

Mr. Bridges Webb has given an undertaking 
that especial vigilance shall be ordered to ensure 
that such will not occur in the future, 

He promised also that no operation, other 
than of the most trivial character, shall be under- 
taken by the staff of the P.D.S.A. Surgical cases 
will be* dealt with by qualified veterinary 
surgeons. ‘ 

It is contemplated appointing whole-time, 
salaried veterinary surgeons to each fixed 
hospital, of which there are five. 

These and many other points have so far been 
cleared up, and there are yet numerous matters 
for discussion in the near future. 

It has been proposed to give the arrangement 
a year’s trial, at the end of which its working 
will be reviewed. It may then be deemed 
advisable for either party to obtain a written 
agreement from the other, setting forth the basic 
undertakings on each side. 

It has, for the time being, been agreed that 
any member who co-operates with the P.D.S.A. 
and finds any detail of the work inacceptable or 
requiring adjustment, shall communicate with 
the Secretary, R.C.V.S., who will lay complaints 
of an ethical nature before the sub-committee of 
the Registration Committee. 

This body is still functioning and has direct 
access to the General Secretary of the P.D.S.A.,, 
who has executive powers. 

The Council of the R.C.V.S. feels that this 
rapprochement will prove of immense benefit to 
the animals concerned, and will be viewed with 
the greatest approbation by the general public. 

Yours faithfully, 
HAMILTON KIRK, M.R.C.V.S. 

London. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—I think it very desirable that the 
members of the profession should be invited to 
express, in the columns of the Veterinary Record, 
their opinions on the circular letter from the 
President of the R.C.V.S. re cooperation with 
the P.D.S.A, 

For many reasons the strongest 
objection to the policy suggested, and am of the 
opinion that a great many of my colleagues hold 
the same views as myself. 

I would suggest that an excellent way of test- 
ing the feelings of the profession on_ this 
important subject would be for the candidates 
for the forthcoming election of Council to state 
their views in your columns; this would be the 
most suitable method of we out whether the 
proposed policy has the backing of the pro- 
fession, or otherwise. 

Yours faithfully, 
ERNEsT E. Woop, M.R.C.V.S. 


Ashfield, 
Broughton, 
Preston. 
March 11th, 1939. 
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To THe Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—-We feel that the letter received from the 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons dealing with the secret ag yg! and 
agreement made with the P.D.S.A,, a matter 
of vital importance to the future’ of the pro- 
fession. 

We fail to comprehend why such an agreement 

was made without reference to those members 
of the profession who will be expected to 
support this scheme, 

Ve feel that it is a retrograde step and not one 
which will enhance the status, honour and 
dignity of our profession, 

We cannot appreciate why it should’ be 
unethical for a member to train lay staff for his 
own benefit and yet ethical for a society to do 
so. Can there be any doubt but that this recog- 
nition will be tantamount in the eyes of the 
public, to raising the employees of the P.D.S.A. 
to professional status? 

We deplore the agreement and the way in 
which it was brought about. We can find no 
excuse for such secrecy which precluded 
opinions other than those of the Council, being 
brought to bear on this most important question. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. N. Goutp (JUN.), M.R.C.V-S. 
K. MORGAN, M.R.C.V.S. 
G. B. B. Howat, M.R.C.V.S. 
R. I. MAcRAE, M.R.C.V.S. 
* Rockholme,” 
10, Landguard Road, 
Southampton. 
March 14th, 1939, 


To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I am not in the habit of writing letters 
lo papers, with the optimistic hope that others 
must be interested in my opinions, and I am 
writing this present letter, not so much out of 
the desire to air my own views, as in the hope 
of provoking others to express theirs. 

The proposed scheme of co-operation with = 
P.D.S.A. seems to be such a revolutionary ide: 
that I think it would be a great mistake to be 
into any commitments before the N.V.M.A. and 
its Divisions, and the practitioners, have had an 
opportunity to discuss the matter fully. 

The P.D.S.A. is undoubtedly a genuine society, 
and all of us must feel sympathy with its ideals, 
but at the same time we must have assurance 
that any scheme of co-operation will be free 
from the possibility of quack-covering. If clinics 
are to be opened with veterinary surgeons in 
attendance, then the scheme is excellent, but 
according ‘to the impressions we have received 
so far, it would appear that the P.D.S.A. tech- 
nicians will run the clinics and call in veterinary 
surgeons to deal with certain cases. In other 
words, a great deal of the actual diagnosis re 


treatment will be carried out by the P.D. 
men; ié.e., treatment will be in the hands of 
unqualified men who will carry on under the 


protection of the profession. I should call this 
quack-covering pure and simple. 

Another aspect of the case is that with the 
added kudos and support that the Society is sure 
to gain, new clinics will be springing up all over 
the country; with the name.of our profession 
plastered all over them, they will! attract many 
clients who are under the belief that they are 
going to a veterinary surgeon, and so adversely 
affect the local practitioner. 

I shall be very interested to read the opinions 
of others concernin this very important 


question, and I sincerely hope that, either I have 
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obtained false impressions of the proposed 
scheme, or that it will be considerably revised 
before ‘being put into effect. I cannot believe 
that it is consistent with the ethics of the pro- 
fession to countenance any form of practice by 
unqualified men. 
Yours faithfully, 
Guy ANDERSON, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V-S. 
49, Street, 
Aylesbury, 
Bucks. 
March 14th, 1939. 


To rue Epirorn oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—l have received a confidential document 
from the President of the R.C.V.S. (in an 
detailing negotiations with 
the P.D.S I am unable to understand how 
this agreement can_ possibly be 
reconciled with the ethics of our profession. “ To 
pass a case back with written instructions” 
(paragraph 2 of the recommendations) will be a 
\ery dangerous proceeding as no contre! can be 
obtained over the further treatment and the legal 


responsibility still rests with the velerinary 
surgeon, 
I am afraid that “ friendly relations” is a very 


optimistic term to be applied to the feelings of 
any practitioner who has a dispensary in his 
area. The “ extension of work of this charity” 
is undoubted and will be felt by each veterinary 
surgeon to such an extent that he will have little 


or no work left in a very short time. This 
charity is going to use this agreement as a 
propaganda basis and teach the public that it 


can supply all treatment free. The public, who 
ure always keen on something for nothing, will 
attend these dispensaries in ever-increasing 
numbers. They will be educated to realise that 
where there are difficulties in a case they wall 
be passed on to a veterinary surgeon with little 
or no expense to the owner, 

It is very disappointing to an ordinary member 
of the profession to find that our elected Council, 
who decide our policy, have made this vital 
decision without any preliminary sounding of 
the ideas of the general practitioner. In these 
recommendations there is no proposal to safe- 
guard our interests in any way. No differentia- 
tion is to be found in this agreement dividing 
the deserving cases and those who should 
remain as our clients and we have no protection 
against advertised treatment. 

Yours faithfully, 
“West London.” 


March 13th, 1939. 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE 
FuRTHER EXTENSION FUND APPEAL 

To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—Knowing the great interest which you 
have always taken in national well-being, and the 
great influence which your paper enjoys among 
the land owning and agricultural community, | 
am sending you herewith two copies of a further 
appeal which is now being issued to raise funds 
for the extension of this College, and should be 
very grateful if you would be so kind as to draw 
attention to it. If possible we would like a note 
dealing with the appeal to appear in next 
Saturday’s issue so as to synchronise with 
similar notices in other papers [See page 362 
of this issue.—Edilor.} 
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March 18th, 1939. 


You are probably already aware that the 
original appeal was launched by _ the late 
Principal, Dr. Bradley, in 1936, to raise a sum 
of £40,000 to extend the existing main block of 
the College, so as to provide more adequate 
laboratory and teaching accommodation for the 
greatly increased numbers of students which 
now have to be provided for. The numbers have, 
in fact, risen from less than 150 in 1931 to about 
400 now, and when the College was designed, 
before the Great War, were even less. More- 
over, the course of training has been extended 
from four to five years and a great deal has been 
added to the field of study which has to be 
covered in that time. 

Consequently, far more accommodation and 
facilities are now needed, and as Dr. Bradley’s 
mantle has fallen on me it is imperative that I 
should make every provision for a proper course 
of training. 

The detail given in the appeal shows that 
only about half of the £40,000 originally asked 
for has so far been raised. This has been spent 
as it has become available, and with certain 
other funds, has made it possible to provide 
satisfactory ‘accommodation in the Anatomy and 

Pathology Departments, but the provision for 
other departments, particularly Physiology and 
Animal Husbandry, is still most inadequate. 

That proper provision for veterinary training 
is essential to the satisfactory development of 
agriculture, where the return from livestock and 
animal products is far greater than 
from cash crops, is now recognised by Govern- 
ment and by the public, and it is perhaps not 
necessary for me to dilate further on that. 


The points that I would particularly draw 
attention to are:— 


(1) Though an adequately staffed and 
equipped College, comparable with those of 
other countries, has now been provided in 
London, that College « ‘annot train more than 
a fraction of the veterinary students required 
for this country, and, owing to lack of lands. 
the provision for veterinary training at other 
centres is very inadequate. 


(2) Provision for proper training in 
Veterinary Science is the cheapest and best 
form of insurance against the tremendous 
loss, estimated at £19,000,000 a year, from 
disease alone, which at present occurs 
amongst the livestock of this country, due 
to disease, defective development and 
inefficiency. 

(3) Any contributions made to this fund 
at the present juncture would be doubly 
effective in that Government has promised 
to provide £1 for every £1 subscribed to the 
original £40,000 scheme. 


(4) Subscriptions to this fund would be a 
very satisfactory way of providing a lasting 
memorial to the 37 years of devoted ser- 
vices which the late Dr. Bradley rendered 
to this College and to Veterinary Education, 
and the best possible means of carrying on 
his aims and ambitions. 


(5) The students at this College come 
mainly from the North, about 50 per cent. 
from Scotland and the balance from. the 
North of England and North Ireland. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. OLVER. 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, 9. 
March 11th, 1939. 
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POTENCY OF TUBERCULINS 
To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—We are sincerely glad that Mr. Glover has 
voiced his opinions on the reports the 
Veterinary Record of the work done by Dr. 
Montgomerie and Mr. Thomson as to the potenc y 
of various tuberculins, It is encouraging to r sad 
the views of one of the laboratory workers who 
has had experience of inaugurating the change 
from “old” tuberculin to the synthetic product 
as used for the past several years. 


While appreciating the value of the work done 
by Montgomerie and Thmaem, it is our opinion 
that, having stated that few or no post-mortem 
examinations were done to confirm their find- 
ings, their case against the present tuberculin 
was, to say the least of it, inconclusive. To 
attempt to compare the results of the use of 
various tuberculins without the proof of this 
most important stage is to court disaster. Surely, 
if there is definite reason for doubt that the 
present product is inefficient, there should be 
money available to finance an_ independent 
investigation which should be carried out to 
the final evidence of the laboratory and_ posl- 
mortem examination, and continued to extensive 
field tests. 

Our reason for writing on this subject is 
simply that, as far as our own efforts go, we 
have been able to convince ourselves that the 
present product is perfectly efficient for the 
purpose of eradicating tuberculosis. We have 
tested and retested some 3,000 cattle in one area 
in this district, from which few or no — _ 
cases have ever been taken and in which it w 
wal expected to find many reactors. These soote 
were all done under the Ministry’s Survey 
Scheme at intervals of 60 to 90 days. Tuberculin 
tests have also been done in_ tuberculin-tested 
herds, flying herds and the ordinary commercial 
mixed herds, and so far the results obtained have 
been entirely what was expected. 

Under the Survey Scheme the first tests were 
done with batches 50 to 59, and less than 70 
reactors were found. Of these 90 per cent. were 
not home-bred stock but were imported com- 
paratively recently by buyers in the open market. 
the retests have been done with batch 62 and a 
few with batch 64. These two batches, for some 
reason or other, appeared to cause more incon- 
venience to the cattle when injected, and when 
used in infected herds appeared to give larger 
sensitised reactions and possibly larger true 
reactions. In any case, these retests in the com- 
paratively clear area failed to find any further 
reactors with the exception of one beast which 
had been bought in the open market since the 
first test. If any number of reactors had been 
left in these herds after the first test, surely 
some of these would have been found at the 
second and third tests or at least a few swellings 
or sensitised reactions, particularly these 
herds are housed in far from perfect conditions: 
instead of which the skin measurement, in 
every case, increased only 1 or 2mm. These 
same batches of tuberculin have been used in 
the flying herds outside the area mentioned and 
- e the expected results of from 10 to 50 per cent. 

actors. We admit that these results, in them- 
pot nag do not prove anything, but in combina- 
tion with the post-mortem results given below 
we consider that there is sufficient evidence that 
more careful investigation into the matter of 
potency should be carried out before any 
increase is even contemplated, 
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We have conducted, within the last two years, 
post-mortem examinations on some 30° cattle 
which had been regulariy subjected to the double 
intradermal tuberculin test. The results of these 
showed that out of 14 which had reacted to the 
test, eight showed very small macroscopic 
lesions of tuberculosis. in six cases no lesions 
whatever were found and of these six, two were 
further investigated microscopically and_ bio- 
logically with negative results. Two doubtful 
reactors showed no lesions whatsoever, and the 
remainder which had passed the test, showed no 
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product more than any other individual, and, in 
the event of trouble, he is the one who will have 
to “face the music.” The herd owner stands to 
lose considerably financially in the event of too 
weak or too potent tuberculin, and we shudder 
to think what would happen if, in the future, it 
should be the law to have reactors slaughtered 
and tuberculous lesions demonstrated to an 
owner who is rather sceptical and/or an official 
of the Ministry who may have to be present for 
valuation purposes. 
In conclusion, we that no 


earnestly hope 


lesions of tuberculosis. In case there should be drastic alteration to the potency of tuberculin 
any doubt as to the authentic ity of the reactions will be permitted without very serious con- 
in these cases, the increase in the skin measure- sideration. 

ment in every case showed an increase of from Yours faithfully, 

20mm. to 40 mm., with the usual oedema, heat A. L. BARTHOLOMEW, M.R.C.V.S. 


and pain. The majority of these pean I 
were made with the assistance of two qualified 
ineat inspectors, 

We have met with the case of the cow which 
has consistently passed the test and which on 
yost-mortem examin: ition showed old calcified 
esions, but we are of the opinion that no tuber- 
culin would aaahe that cow react until such time 
as one of these lesions should break down, when, 
if tested, there would be the usual r vaction. 

If we take it that the present tuberculin is 
effective then to increase the potency —_ would 
spell disaster to the’ Ministry’s radication 
scheme in the area which we have desc ribed, as 
the farmers there are all highly suspicious that, 
after the excellent results obtained in the first 
two tests, stronger tubere ulin will be used on the 
official test which, in consequence, would delay 
them in obtaining the bonus offered. 

In view of the apparent enthusiasm of some 
practitioners for an increase in potency of tuber- 
culin we would like to remind them that the 
practitioner is the man who has to use this 


H. W. 
Victoria Road, 
Darlington. 
March 1939. 


( {ONE U SION IN A “G. B. S. PLAY 
To THe Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir, A character in Act I of George Bernard 
Shaw’s play “The Millionaires ” (1935) excuses 
the financial failure of his circus by the follow- 
ing words: “Was it my fault? The elephant 
got influenza. The Ministry of Health closed me 
down and wouldn’t let me move on because the 
animals might carry foot-and-mouth disease.’ 
Is it possible that the movement of the animals 
was restricted by poet’s licence? 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tom Hare. 


BREKKE, M.R.C.V.S, 


St. Albans, 


February 20th, 1939. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 To 1937, ann AGRICULTURE ACT or 1937 (PART IV) 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS 


Foot- 
Anthrax. and-Mouth Parasitic§ Sheep Swine 
Disease. Mange. Scab. Fever. 
Animals Out- 
slaugh- breaks | 
Out- Out- tered as_ reported Out- Out- Swine 
Period. breaks Animals | breaks diseased by the| Animals| breaks breaks _ slaugh- 
con- attacked. con- or ex- Local | attacked con- con- tered. 
firmed. | firmed. posed to Authori- firmed. firmed. 
infection. ties. 
No. No | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Period l6th to 28th Feb., 1939 38 42 ! 125 '3 t 12 50 3 
Corresponding period in 
1938 ase one ene 32 33 i) 2,867 3 5 5 10 1 
1937 eee ene eee 25 28 — 9 15 8 34 20 
1936 ove ews ese 24 26 - —- 8 40 19 70 37 
Total Ist January to 28th 
Feb., 1939 ... ene wee 177 187 a 4,046 14 25 119 209 126 
Corresponding period in 
1938 eee eee eee 171 177 101 14,559 25 34 66 66 27 
1937 eee ous eee 119 134 3 262 44 74 82 199 122 
1936 we owe oe 95 119 4 379 34 117 106 373 217 


Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
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